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INFANT GARDENS. Then followed troublous times, and patriotic 
war in Germany, where even poets fought 
Seventy or eighty years ago there was a/against the enemy with lyre and sword. 
son born tothe Pastor Froebel, who exercised | The quick instincts, and high, generous im- 
his calling in the village of Oberweissbach, in | pulses of Frederick Froebel were engaged at 
the principality of Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt. | once, and he went out to battle on behalf of 
The son, who was called Frederick, proved to | Fatherland in the ranks of the boldest ; for 
be a child of unusually quick sensibilities, | he was one of Lutzow’s regiment—a troop of 
keenly alive to all impressions, hurt by dis-| riders that earned by its daring an immortal 
cords of all kinds; by quarrelling of men,|/name. Their fame has even penetrated to 
women and children, by ill-assorted colours, | our English concert-rooms, where many a fair 
inharmonious sounds. He was, to a morbid | English maiden has been made familiar with 
extent, capable of receiving delight from the | the dare-devil patriots of which it was com- 
beauties of nature, and, as a very little boy, | posed, by the refrain of the German song in 
would spend much of his time in studying | honour of their prowess—Das ist Liitzow’s 
and enjoying, for their own sake, the lines and | fliegende, wilde Jagd. Having performed his 
angles in the gothic architecture of his father’s|duty to his country in the ranks of its 
church. Who does not know what must be|defenders, Froebel fell back upon his love of 
the central point of all the happiness of such|nature and his study of triangles, squares, 
a child? The voice of its mother is the|and cubes, He had made interest that placed 
sweetest of sweet sounds, the face of its mother|him in a position which, in many respects, 
is the fairest of fair sights, the loving touch of | curiously satisfied his tastes—that of Inspector 
her lip is the symbol to it of all pleasures of | to the Mineralogical Museum in Berlin. The 
the sense and of the soul. Against the thou-| post was lucrative, its duties were agreeable 
sand shocks and terrors that are ready to|to him, but the object of his life’s desire was 
afflict a child too exquisitely sensitive, the | yet to be attained. 
mother is the sole protectress, and her help is| For, the unsatisfied cravings of his child- 
all-sufficient. Frederick Froebel lost his | hood had borne fruit within him. He remem- 
mother in the first years of his childhood, and | bered the quick feelings and perceptions, the 
his youth was tortured with incessant craving | incessant nimbleness of mind proper to his 
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for a sympathy that was not to be found. 
The Pastor Froebel was,too busy to attend 
to all the little fancies of his son. It was his 
ood practice to be the peaceful arbiter of the 
dis utes occurring in the village, and, as he 
‘oek his boy with him when he went out, he 
made the child familiar with all the quarrels 
of the parish. Thus were suggested, week after 
week, comparisons between the harmony of na- 
ture, and the spite and scandal current among | 
men. A dreamy, fervent love of God, a fanciful | 
boy’s wish that he could make men quiet and 
affectionate, took strong possession of young | 
Frederick, aud grew with his advancing years. 
He studied a good deal. Following out his| 
love of nature, he sought to become acquainted | 
with the sciences by which her ways and 





first years, and how he had been hemmed in 
and cramped for want of right encouragement 
and sympathy. He remembered, too, the ill- 
conditioned people whose disputes had been 
made part of his experience, the dogged chil- 
dren, cruel fathers, sullen husbands, angry 
wives, quarrelsome neighbours ; and surely he 
did not err when he connected the two memo- 
ries together. How many men and women. 
go about pale-skinned and weak of limb, 
because their physical health during infancy 
and childhood was not established by judicious 
management. It is just so, thought Froebel, 
with our minds. There would be fewer 
sullen, quarrelsome, dull-witted .men or 
women, if there were fewer children starved 
or fed improperly in heart and brain. To 


aspects are explained: his contemplation of| improve society—to make men and women 
the architecture of the village church ripened better—it is requisite to begin quite at the 
into a thorough taste for mathematics, and he | beginning, and to secure for them a whole- 
enjoyed agricultural life practically, as a some education during infancy and childhood. 
worker on his father’sland. At last he went Strongly possessed with this idea, and feeling 
to Pestalozzi’s school in Switzerland. ithat the usual methods of education, by 
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restraint and penalty, aim at the accomplish- 
ment of far too little, and by checking natural 
development even do positive mischief, Froe- 
bel determined upon the devotion of his 
entire energy, throughout his life, to a strong 
effort for the establishment of schools that 
should do justice and honour to the na- 
ture of a child. He resigned his appoint- 
ment at Berlin, and threw himself with 
only the resources ofa fixed will, a full 
mind, and a right purpose, on the chances of 
the future. 

At Keilhau, a village of Thuringia, he took 
a peasant’s cottage, in which he purposed to 
establish his first school: a village boys’ 
school. It was necessary to enlarge the cot- 
tage ; and, while that was being done, Froebel 
lived on potatoes, bread, and water. So 
scanty was his stock of capital on which his 
enterprise was started, that, in order honestly 
to pay his workmen, he was forced to carry 
his principle of self-denial to the utmost. 
He bought each week two large rye-loaves, 
and marked on them with chalk each 
day’s allowance. Perhaps he is the only 
man in the world who ever, in so literal 
a way, chalked out for himself a scheme of 
diet. 

After labouring for many years among the 
boys at Keilhau, Froebel—married to a wife 
who shared his zeal, and made it her labour 
to help to the utmost in carrying out the idea | 
of her husband’s life—felt that there was 
more to be accomplished. His boys came to 
him with many a twist in mind or temper, 
caught by wriggling up through the bewilder- 
ments of a neglected infancy. The first 
sproutings of the human mind need thought- 
ful culture ; there is no period of life, indeed, 
in which culture is so essential, And yet, in 
nine out of ten cases, it is precisely while the 
little blades of thought and buds of love are 
frail and tender, that no heed is taken to 
maintain the soil about them wholesome, and 
the air about them free from blight. There 
must be Inrant GARDENS, Froebel said ; and | 
straightway formed his plans, and set to work 
for their accomplishment. 

He had become familiar in cottages with 
the instincts of mothers, and the faculties 
with which young children are endowed by 
nature. He never lost his own childhood 
from memory, and being denied the blessing 
of an infant of his own, regarded all the little 
ones with equal love. The direction of his 
boys’ school—now flourishing vigorously— 
he committed to the care of a relation, 
while he set out upon a tour through parts | 
of Germany and Switzerland to lecture upon | 
Infant training and to found Infant Gar- 
dens where he could. He founded them at 
Hamburg, Leipsic, Dresden, and elsewhere. 





While labouring in this way he was always 
exercising the same spirit of self-denial that 
had marked the outset of his educational 
career. Whatever he could earn was for the 
children, to promote their cause. He would 
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not spend upon himself the money that would 
help in the accomplishment of his desire, that 
childhood should be made as happy as God in 
his wisdom had designed it should be, and 
that full play should be given to its energies 
and powers. Many a night’s lodging he took, 
while on his travels, in the open fields, with 
an umbrella for his bedroom and a knapsack 
for his pillow. 

So beautiful a self-devotion to a noble 
cause won recognition. One of the best 
friends of his old age was the Duchess Ida of 
Weimar, sister to Queen Adelaide of England, 
and his death took place on the twenty-first 
of June, three years ago, at a country seat of 
the Duke of Meiningen. He died at the age 
of seventy, peaceably, upon a summer day, 
delighting in the beautiful scenery that lay 
outside his window, and in the flowers 
brought by friends to his bedside. Nature, 


he said, bore witness to the promises of reve- 
So Froebel passed away. 


lation. 


And Nature's pleasant robe of green, 
Humanity’s appointed shroud, enwraps 
His monument and his memory. 


Wise and good people have been endeavour- 
ing of late to obtain in this country a hearing 
for the views of this good teacher, and a trial 
for his system. Only fourteen years have 
elapsed since the first Infant Garden was 


jestablished, and already infant gardens have 


been introduced into most of the larger towns 
of Germany. Let us now welcome them with 
all our hearts to England. 

The whole principle of Froebel’s teaching 
is based on a perfect love for children and a 
full and genial recognition of their nature, a 
determination that their hearts shall not be 
starved for want of sympathy, that since they 
are by infinite wisdom so created as to find 
happiness in the active exercise and deve- 
lopment of all their faculties, we, who have 
children round about us, shall no longer re- 


| press their energies, tie up their bodies, shut 


their mouths, and Aeclare that they worry us 
by the incessant putting of the questions 
which the Father of us all has placed in their 
mouths, so that the teachable one for ever 
cries to those who undertake to be its guides 
—* What shallI do?” To be ready at all 
times with a wise answer to that question, 
ought to be the ambition of every one upon 
whom a child’s nature depends for the means 
of healthy growth. The frolic of childhood 
is not pure exuberance and waste. “There 
is often a high meaning in childish play,” 
said Froebel. Let us study it, and act upon 
hints—or more than hints—that nature gives. 
They fall into a fatal error who despise all 
that a child does, as frivolous. Nothing is 
trifling that forms part of a child’s life. 


That which the mother awakens and fosters, 
When she joyously sings and plays ; 

That which her love so tenderly shelters, 
Bears a blessing to future days. 
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We quote Froebel again, in these lines, and | unaccustomed positions into which it can be 
we quote others in which he bids us 


|safely twisted are those from which it will 
‘\receive the greatest pleasure. That is be- 
| cause play is thus given to the muscles in a 
form they do not often get, and nature, 
|—always watchful on the child’s bebalf— 
|eries, We will have some more of that. It 
But enough has already been said to show | does us good. As it is with the body, so it 
what he would have done. How would he|is with the mind, and Froebel’s scheme 
do it ? of infant education is, for both, a system of 
Of course it must be borne in mind, | gymnastics. 
throughout the following sketch of Froebel’s; He begins with the new-born infant and 
scheme of infant training, that certain qualities | demands that, if possible, it shall not be taken 
of mind are necessary to the teacher. Let) from its mother. He sets his face strongly 
nobody suppose that any scheme of education | against the custom of committing the cbild 
can attain its end, asa mere scheme, apart |during the tenderest and most impressible 
from the qualifications of those persons by | period of its whole life to the care and com- 
whom it is to be carried out. Very young/panionship of an ignorant nurse-maid, or of 
children can be trained successfully by no | servants who have not the mother’s instinct, 
person who wants hearty liking for them, and | or the knowledge that can tell them how to 
who can take part only with a proud sense of| behave in its presence. Only the mother 
restraint in their chatter and their play. It is | should, if seadiaie, be the child’s chief com- 
in truth no condescension to become in spirit! pahion and teacher during at least the first 
as a child with children, and nobody is fit to! three years of its life, and she should have 
teach the young who holds a different opinion. | thought it worth while to prepare herself for 
Unvarying cheerfulness and kindness, the | the right fulfilment of her duties. Instead of 
refinement that belongs naturally to a pure, | tambour work, or Arabic, or any other useless 
well-constituted woman’s mind are abso-| thing that may be taught at girls’ schools, 
lutely necessary to the management of one of | surely it would be a great blessing if young 
Froebel’s infant gardens. | ladies were to spend some of their time in an 
Then, again, let it be understood that|infant garden, that might be attached to 
Froebel never wished his system of training|every academy. Let them all learn from 


—— Break not suddenly the dream, 
The blessed dream of infancy ; 

In which the soul unites with all 

In earth, or heaven, or sea, or sky. 


to be converted into mere routine, to the ex- 
clusion of all that spontaneous action in 


which more than half of every child’s| 


education must consist. It was his pur- 
pose to show the direction in which it was 
most useful to proceed, how best to assist the 
growth of the mind by following the indica- 
tions nature furnishes. Nothing was farther 
from his design, in doing that, than the im- 
position of a check on any wholesome energies, 
Blindman’s buff, romps, puzzles, fairy tales, 
everything in fact that exercises soundly any 
set of the child’s faculties, must be admitted 
as a part of Froebel’s system. The cardinal 
point of his doctrine is,—take care that you 


Froebel what are the requirements of a child, 
and be prepared for the wise performance of 
what is after all to be the most momentous 
business of their lives. 

| The carrying out of this hint is indeed 
| necessary to the complete and general adop- 
‘tion of the infant-garden system. Froebel 
desired his infants to be taught only by women, 
and required that they should be women as 
well educated and refined as possible ; prefer- 
| ring amiable unmarried girls. Thus he would 
| have our maidens spending some part of their 
time in playing with little ones, learning to un- 
| derstand them, teaching them to understand ; 
our wives he would have busy at home, 











| 
| 
| 
1] 
this delight arises from the play then given | for direct teaching. 


do not exercise a part only, of the child’s| making good use of their experience, deve- 
mind or body ; but take thorough pains to see | loping carefully and thoughtfully the minds 
that you encourage the development of its of their children, sole teachers for the first 
whole nature. If pains—and great pains—j|three years of their life; afterwards, either 
be not taken to see that this is done, probably | helped by throwing them among other chil- 
it is not done. The Infant Gardens are de-|dren in an infant garden for two or three 
signed to help in doing it. hours every day, or, if there be at home no 
The mind of a young child must not be | lack of little company, having infant gardens 
trained at the expense of its body. Every|of their own. 
muscle ought, if possible, to be brought daily | Believing that it is natural to address 
into action ; and, in the case of a child suffered | infants in song, Froebel encouraged nursery 
to obey the laws of nature by free tumbling|songs, and added to their number. Those 
and romping, that is done in the best manner | contributed by him to the common stock were 
possible. Every mother knows that by car- | of course contributed for the sake of some use 
rying an infant always on the same arm its|that he had for each; in the same spirit— 
growth is liable to be perverted. Every knowing play to be essential to a child—he 
father knows the child’s delight at being| invented games ; and those added by him to 
vigorously danced up and down, and much of | the common stock are all meant to be used 
Tt does not in the least 


to its muscles. As the child grows, the most! follow, and it was not the case, that he would 
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have us make all nursery rhymes and garden 
sports abstrusely didactic. He meant no 
more than to put his own teaching into songs 
and games, to show clearly that whatever is 
necessary to be said or done to a young child, 
may be said or done merrily or playfully, and 
although he was essentially a schoolmaster, 
he had no faith in the terrors commonly 
associated with his calling. 

Froebel’s nursery songs are associated 
almost invariably with bodily activity on the 

art of thechild. He is always, as soon as he 
eaeas old enough, to do something while 
the song is going on, and the movements 
assigned to him are cunningly contrived so 
that not even a joint of a little finger shall be 
left unexercised. If he be none the better, 
he is none the worse for this, The child 
is indeed unlucky that depends only on care 
of this description for the full play of its 
body ; but there are some children so unfor- 
tunate, and there are some parents who will 
be usefully reminded by those songs, of 
the necessity of procuring means for the free 
action of every joint and limb, What is done 
for the body is done, in the same spirit for 
the mind, and ideas are formed, not by song 
only. The beginning of a most ingenious 
course of mental training by a series of 
playthings is made almost from the very 
first. 

A box containing six soft balls differing in 
colour, is given to the child. It is Froebel’s 
“first gift.” Long before it can speak the infant 
can hold one of these little balls in its fingers, 
become familiar with its spherical shape and 
its colour. It stands still, it springs, it rolls. 
As the child grows, he can roll it and run 
after it, watch it with sharp eyes, and com- 
pare the colour of one ball with the colour of 
another, prick up his ears at the songs con- 
nected with his various games with it, use it 
as a bond of playfellowship with other chil- 
dren, practice with it first efforts at self- 
denial, and so forth. One ball is suspended 
by a string, it jumps,—it rolls—here—there 
—over—up,—turns left—turns right—ding- 
dong—tip-tap—falls—spins; fifty ideas may 
be connected with it. The six balls, three 
of the primary colours, three of the second- 
ary, may be built up in a pyramid; they 
may be set rolling, and used in combination 
in a great many ways giving suflicient ex- 
ercise to the young wits that have all know- 
ledge and experience before them. 

Froebel’s “second gift” is a small box con- 
taining a ball, cube and roller (the two last 
perforated), with a stick and string. With 
these forms of the cube, sphere, and cylinder, 
there is a great deal to be done, and learnt. 
They can be played with at first according to 
the child’s own humour : will run, jump, re- 
present carts or anything. The ancient 
Egyptians, in their young days as a nation, 
piled three cubes on one another and called 
them the three Graces. A child will, in the 
same way, see fishes in stones, and be content 


to put a cylinder upon a cube, and say that is 
papa on horseback. Of this element of ready: 
fancy in all childish sport, Froebel took full 
advantage. The ball, cube, and cylinder may 
be spun, swung, rolled, and balanced, in so 
many ways as to display practically all their 
properties. The cube, spun upon the stick 
piercing it through opposite edges, will look 
like a circle, and so forth. As the child 
grows older, each of the forms may be ex- 
amined definitely, and he may learn from ob- 
servation to describe it. The ball may be 
rolled down an inclined plane and the acce- 
leration of its speed observed. Most of the 
elementary laws of mechanics may be made 
practically obvious to the child’s under- 
standing. 

The “ third gift” is the cube divided once 
in every direction, By the time a child gets 
this to play with, he is three years old: of age 
ripe for admission to an Infant Garden. The 
infant garden is intended for the help of 
children between three years old and seven. 
Instruction in it—always by means of play— 
is given for only two or three hours in the 
day; such instruction sets each child, if 
reasonably helped at home, in the right 
train of education for the remainder of its 
time. 

An infant garden must be held in a large 
room abounding in clear space for child’s 
play, and connected with a garden into which 
the children may adjourn whenever weather 
will permit. The garden is meant chiefly to 
assure, more perfectly, the association of 
wholesome bodily exercise with mental ac- 
tivity. If climate but permitted, Froebel 
would have all young children taught entirely 
in the pure, fresh air, while frolicking in sun- 
shine among flowers. By his system he aimed 
at securing for them bodily as well as mental 
health, and he held it to be unnatural that 
they should be cooped up in close rooms, and 
glued to forms, when all their limbs twitch 
with desire for action, and there is a warm 
sunshine out of doors. The garden, too, should 
be their own ; every child the master or mis- 
tress of a plot in it, sowing seeds and watchin 
day by day the growth of plants, hesienanelt 


playfully and simply in the meaning of what 


is observed, When weather forbids use of the 
garden, there is the great, airy room which 
should contain cupboards, with a place for 
every child’s toys and implements ; so that a 
habit of the strictest neatness may be properly 
maintained. Up to the age of seven there is 
to be no book work and no ink work; but 
only at school a free and brisk, but systematic 
strengthening of the body, of the senses, of 
the intellect, and of the affections, managed 
in such a way as to leave the child prompt for 
subsequent instruction,already comprehending 
the elements of a good deal of knowledge. 
We must endeavour to show in part how 
that is done. The third gift—the cube 
divided once in every direction—enables the 
child to begin the work of construction in 
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accordance with its own ideas, and insensibly 
brings the ideas into the control of a sense of 
harmony and fitness. The cube divided into 
eight parts will manufacture many things ; 
and, while the child is at work helped by 
quiet suggestion now and then, the teacher 
talks of what he is about, asks many ques- 
tions, answers more, mixes up little songs 
and stories with the play. Pillars, ruined 
castles, triumphal arches, city gates, bridges, 
crosses, towers, all can be completed to the 
erfect satisfaction of a child, with the eight 
ittle cubes. They are all so many texts 
on which useful and pleasant talk can be 
established. Then they are capable also of 
harmonious arrangement into patterns, and 
this is a great pleasure to the child. He 
learns the charm of symmetry, exercises taste 
in the preference of this or that among the 
hundred combinations of which his eight 
cubes are susceptible. 

Then follows the “ fourth gift,’ a cube 
divided into eight planes cut lengthways. 
More things can be done with this than with 
the other. Without strain on the mind, 
in sheer play, mingled with songs, nothing is 
wanted but a liberal supply of little enbes, to 
make clear to the children the elements of 
arithmetic. The cubes are the things num- 
bered. Addition is done with them; they are 
subtracted from each other; they are multi- 
plied ; they are divided. Besides these four 
elementary rules they cause children to be 
thoroughly at home in the principle of 
fractions, to multiply and divide fractions—as 
real things; all in good time, it will become 
easy enough to let written figures represent 
them—to go through the rule of three, 
square root, and cube root. As a child has 
instilled into him the principles of arithmetic, 
so he acquires insensibly the groundwork of 
geometry, the sister science. 

Froebel’s “ fifth gift” is an extension of the 
third, a cube divided into twenty-seven equal 
cubes, and three of these further divided into 
halves, three into quarters. This brings with 
it the teaching of a great deal of geometry, 
much help to the lessons in number, magnifi- 
cent accessions to the power of the little 
architect; who is provided, now, with pointed 
roofs and other glories, and the means of pro- 
ducing an almost infinite variety of symme- 
trical patterns, both more complex and more 
beautiful than heretofore. 

The “ sixth gift ” is a cube so divided as to 
extend still farther the child’s power of com- 
bining and discussing it. When its resources 
are exhausted and combined with those of the 
“ seventh gift” (a box containing every form 
supplied in the preceding series), the little 
pupil—seven years old—has had his inventive 
and artistic powers exercised, and his mind 
stored with facts that have been absolutely 
comprehended. He has acquired also a sense 
of pleasure in the occupation of his mind. 

But he has not been trained in this 
way only. We leave out of account the 
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bodily exercise connected with the entire round 
of occupation, and speak only of the mental 
discipline. There are some other “ gifts” 
that are brought into service as the child 
becomes able to use them. One is a box 
containing pieces of wood, or pasteboard, cut 
into sundry forms. With these the letters 
of the alphabet can be constructed : and, after 
letters, words, in such a way as to create out 
of the game a series of pleasant spelling 
lessons. The letters are arranged upon a 
slate ruled into little squares, by which 
the eye is guided in preserving regularity. 
Then follows the gift of a bundle of small 
sticks, which represent so many straight 
lines; and, by laying them upon bis slate, 
the child can make letters, patterns, pic- 
tures ; drawing, in fact, with lines that 
have not to be made with pen or pencil; but 
are provided ready made and laid down with 
the fingers, This kind of Stick-work having 
been brought to perfection, there is a capita 
extension of the idea with what is called 
Pea-work. By the help of peas softened in 
water, sticks may be joined together, letters, 
skeletons of cubes, crosses, prisms may be 
built ; houses, towers, churches may be con- 
structed, having due breadth as well as 
length and height, strong enough to be car- 
ried about or kept as specimens of ingenuity. 
Then follows a gift of flat sticks, to be used 
in plaiting. After that, there is a world of 
ingenuity to be expended on the plaiting, 
folding, cutting, and pricking of plain or 
coloured paper. Children five years old, 
trained in the Infant Garden, will delight in 
plaiting slips of paper variously coloured into 
patterns of their own invention, and will 
work with a sense of symmetry so much 
refined by training as to produce patterns of 
exceeding beauty. By cutting paper, too, 
patterns are produced in the Infant Garden 
that would often, though the work of very 
little hands, be received in schools of design 
with acclamation, Then there are games by 
which the first truths of astronomy, and 
other laws of nature, are made as familiar as 
they are interesting. For our own parts, we 
have been perfectly amazed at the work we 
have seen done by children of six or seven— 
bright, merry creatures, who have all the 
spirit of their childhood active in them, 
repressed by no parent’s selfish love of ease 
and silence—cowed by no dull-witted teacher 
of the A B C and the pot-hooks. 

Froebel discourages the cramping of an 
infant’s hand upon a pen, but his slate ruled 
into little squares, or paper prepared in the 
same way, is used by him for easy training in 
the elements of drawing. Modelling in wet 
clay is one of the most important occupations 
of the children who have reached about the 
sixth year, and is used as much as possible, 
not merely to encourage imitation, but to 
give some play to the creative power. 
Finally, there is the best possible use made of 
the paint-box, and children engaged upon the 
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colouring of pictures and the arrangement of} course, we suppose, that no one will dis- 
nosegays, are further taught to enjoy, not|turb them for the satisfaction of mere idle 





merely what is bright, but also what is har- 
monious and beautiful. 

We have not left ourselves as much space 
as is requisite to show how truly all such 
labour becomes play to the child. Fourteen 
years’ evidence suffices for a demonstration 
of the admirable working of a system of this 
kind; but as we think there are some 
parents who may be willing to inquire a little 
further into the subject here commended 
earnestly to their attention, we will end by 
a citation of the source from which we have | 
ourselves derived what information we 
possess, 

At the educational exhibition in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall last year, there was a large dis- 
play of the material used and results pro- 
duced in Infant Gardens, which attracted 
much attention. The Baroness von Maren- 
holtz, enthusiastic in her advocacy of the 
childrens’ cause, came then to England, and 
did very much to procure the establish- 
ment in this country of some experimental 
infant gardens. By her, several months ago— | 
and at about the same time by M. and 
Madame Ronge who had already established | 
the first English infant garden—our atten- 
tion was invited to the subject. We were 
also made acquainted with M. Hoffman, one 
of Froebel’s pupils, who explained the system | 
theoretically at the Polytechnic Institution. 
When in this country, the Baroness von} 
Marenholtz published a book called Woman’s | 
Educational Mission ; being an explanation 
of Frederick Froebel’s System of Infant | 
Gardens. We have made use of the book 
in the preceding notice, but it appeared | 
without the necessary illustrations, and is | 
therefore a less perfect guide to the sub-| 
ject than a work published more recently | 





by M. and Madame Ronge: A Practical | 
Guide to the English Kindergarten. This | 


curiosity. 


UNFORTUNATE JAMES DALEY. 


TuHRovucH what inadvertent misapprehen- 


|sion relative to the laws of mine and thine 
| the late unfortunate Mr. James Daley came to 


be exiled from his native country, Ireland, to 
which he was so bright and conspicuous an 


| ornament, I have had no means of ascertain- 


ing. That he was so exiled—that is to say, 
transported beyond the seas, does not admit 
of a doubt, for I find him to have been a con- 
vict in the penal settlement of Botany Bay, 


jin or about the year seventeen hundred and 


eighty-eight. 

Anno Domini seventeen hundred and 
eighty-eight was a real annus mirabilus. 
Many millions of persons were born and 
died in every month, week, day, hour, 
minute, and second of that year: the sun 
shone with great brilliancy over an im- 
mense space of territory; copious showers 
of rain fell from the heavens; and it is on 
indisputable record that at one period of the 
winter, snow covered a considerable portion 
of the earth’s surface. In the year ’eighty- 
eight departed from Rome all that was im- 
mortal from that miserably mortal amalgam 
of the lees of wine, the bitter ashes of Dead 
Sea apples, the weeds and tares of unchecked 
passions, the withered flowers of hope, and 
youth, and honour, that was once Charles 
Edward Stuart, to the vast majority of his 
contemporaries the young pretender; but, on 
some cherished medals, and on Canova’s 
tombstone, and in some stout Scottish hearts, 
still Charles the Third, King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland. This same ’eighty-eight, 
too, flourished, in New South Wales, the 
unfortunate James Daley. 

The life and motives of Mr. Daley are 





last book we exhort everybody to consult|enveloped in jmystery which no person has 
who is desirous of a closer insight imto| yet thought it worth his while to solve. 
Froebel’s system than we have been able here | Mr. Daley was transported, but for what 
to give. It not only explains what the|crime even, does not, as I have premised, 
system is ; but,. by help of an unstinted supply|appear. Whether he was a defender, a 
of little sketches, enables any one at once to|thrasher, a whiteboy, a peep o’ day boy, or 
study it at home and bring it into active|a ‘member of any other occult society of 
operation. It suggests conversations, games ;| Irish Philadelphi ; or whether with a noble 
gives many of Froebel’s songs, and even | disdain of the factious acrimonies of politics 
furnishes the music (which usually consists|he had, inverting Goldsmith’s remark on 
of popular tunes—Mary Blane, Rousseau’s| Burke, given up for mankind what was 
Dream, &c.) to which they may be sung.| meant for party, and so confined himself to 
Furthermore, it is well to say that any one|larceny ; whether he was a victim whose 
interested in this subject, whom time and|expatriation is to be numbered among Ire- 
space do not forbid, may see an Infant Garden | land’s wrongs, or a scoundrel of whom his 
in full work by calling on a Tuesday morning | country was well rid, must remain a doubt, 
between the hours of ten and one on M. and | subject to the everlasting if, the everlasting 
Madame Ronge, at number thirty-two, Tavis-| perhaps, and the everlasting why. Unless, 
tock Place, Tavistock Square. That day | indeed, any body should take the trouble to 
these earliest and heartiest of our established | rout out the Irish sessions papers, or gaol 
infant gardeners have set apart, for the help | returns (if any existed), for the year seventeen 
of a good cause, to interruptions and investi- | hundred and eighty-eight. 

gations from the world without: trusting, of! James Daley’s misfortunes are over, and 








Charles Dickens.] 


the kangaroo hops over his grave ; his name | 
would never, probably, have found a place 
in print,even in the Biographia Flagitiosa, had 
I not the other day stumbled across a pas- 
sage in an old book that led me to ask myself 
the question, whether he may not have been 
the FIRST DISCOVERER OF THE GOLD FIELDS 
or AusTrALIA ! In page thirty-six of a quarto 
volume, published fifty-one years ago, entitled 
“ An Account of the English Colony of New 
South Wales,” by Lieutenant Colonel Collins, 
I. find the following passage :— 

“The settlement of Sydney Cove was for 
some time amused with the account of the 
existence and discovery of a gold mine ; and 
the impostor had ingenuity enough to impose 
a fabricated tale on several of the people for | 
truth. He pretended to have discovered it 
at some distance down the harbour ; and 
offering to conduct an officer to the spot, a 
boat was provided ; but immediately on land- 
ing, having previously prevailed upon the 
officer to send away the boat, to prevent his | 
discovery being made public to more than 
one person, he made a pretence to leave him, 
and reaching the settlement some hours | 
before the officer, reported that he had been 
sent up by him for a guard. The fellow knew 
too well the consequences that would follow 
on the officer's arrival, to wait for that, and | 
therefore set off directly into the woods, but 
being brought back was punished for his im-, 
position with fifty lashes. Still, however, 
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years ; yet the judgment even of the superior 
orders is occasionally fallible, and the great 
ones of the earth sometimes make fools of 
themselves. Fifty-one years ago unfortunate 
James Daley was flogged, threatened with 
death, and sneered at by lieutenant-governors, 
judge-advocates, soldier-officers, overseers, and 
free settlers. Only a few convicts, miseraz 
ble and despised as himself, believed in him 
and his gold mine: he got not his deserts, 
yet ’scaped he not the whipping ; but in this 
day and hour how many of the superior 
classes will be bold enough to aver that 
the wretched, contaminated, brutalised, 
crime-stained, flagellated Irish convict may 
not have discovered gold—may have been 
within the arcana of Mammon—may have 
stood on the shores of that wonderful Pactolus 
to whose golden sands myriads of men and 
women are rushing now in frenzied concupis- 
cence of wealth ! 

I am fond of believing strange things, and 
I therefore register my opinion that Daley 
did, if not actually discover gold, know of its 
existence somewhere in the vicinity of Sydney. 
I think the guinea and brass-buckle story 
was a blind; that the lower class of people 
were right in their estimation of their com- 
rade’s character; and that unfortunate James 
Daley, after his one imprudent avowal that 
he had a secret, determined to keep it thence- 
forward unrevealed, because he hated his mas- 
ters in his heart, and loathed the idea of placing 


persisting that he had discovered a metal, a| wealthat theircommand. The monkeys, they 
specimen of which he produced, the governor | say, have the gift of speech, but will not use it 
ordered him to be taken again down the har-| lest man should set them to work ; unfortu- 
bour, with directions to his adjutant to land| nate James Daley, perhaps, kept mute for a 
the men on the place which he should point| parallel reason. “Here 1 am,” he may have 
out, and keep him in sight ; but on being|said, “lagged—a lifer. I have found gold. 
assured by that officer, that if he had| What good will it do me to tell the lieu- 
attempted to deceive him he would put him | tenant-governor and the judge-advocate where 
to death, the man confessed that his story of| to find it too? I shall get a ticket-of-leave, 
having found a gold mine was a falsehood| perhaps, and a few guineas ; and I shall get 
which he had propagated in the hope of| drunk, and knife a man, and be lagged again, 
imposing upon the people belonging to the} or scragged; while the lieutenant-governor 
Fishbourn and Golden Grove Storeships,| goes home to be made a lord of, and the 
from which he expected to procure clothing | judge-advocate is thanked by the parliament- 





and other articles in return for his promised 
gold dust; and that he had fabricated the 
specimens of the metal which he had ex- 
hibited, from a guinea and a brass buckle ; 
the remains of which he then produced, 
and was rewarded for his ingenuity with a 
hundred lashes. Among the people of his 
own description there were many who be- 
lieved, notwithstanding his confession and 
punishment, that he had actually made the 
discovery which he pretended, and that he 
was induced to say it was a fabrication 
merely to secure it to himself, to make use 
of it at a future opportunity : so easy is it to 
impose on the minds of the lower class of the | 
eople.” 
. asy it is, indeed, to impose on the minds 
of this same lower class: the imposition has 
been tried on the largest scale, and with the 





house.” So, James Daley held his tongue, 
and was rewarded for his ingenuity with a 
hundred lashes. 

His ultimate reward on earth, and one that 
fairly earns him the title of unfortunate, was 
yet tocome. He is flogged at page thirty- 
six of the book I have quoted ; at page forty- 
one he is hanged. In the case of the unfor- 
tunate Miss Bailey, the captain who behaved 
so ill to her was, I believe, an officer in the 
Marines. In the case of the unfortunate 
James Daley, the judge who sentenced him 
to death was also in the Marines—Lieutenant- 
Colonel Collins, judge-advocate of the colony, 
Bailey was throttled in her garters; Daley 
in an orthodox halter. Here is the entry of 
the discoverer’s crowning reward : 

“In December, James Daley, the convict 
who, in August, pretended to have discovered 


most enlivening success during a long series of| an inexhaustible seurce of wealth, and who 
rs 
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had been observed from that time to neglect | Sardinia from the barbarians who wear 
his labour, and to loiter about from hut to|mackintosh and plaids, and walk like mad 
hut, while others were at work, was at last | dogs in the heat of the day. 
convicted of breaking into a house and plun-| And yet it is the largest island in the 
dering it, for which he suffered death. Before | Mediterranean—as long as from London to 
he was turned off, he confessed that he had} Liverpool, and as broad as from London to 
committed several thefts, into which he had| Southampton; with mountains eight thou- 
been induced by bad connections.” sand feet high ; torrents and waterfalls on a 
Here is an end of James Daley, his misfor-| proportionate scale, swarming with delicious 
tunes, his discoveries, and his crimes. His/| trout; groves of orange and lemon trees in 
secret, if he had any, died with him. It is) full bearing; forests of oak and chestnut, 
doubtful whether he discovered gold or not.| alive with great deer, wild sheep, and fierce 
It is certain that he broke into a house, and/ wild boar; a people as yet uncorrupted by 
that he was rewarded for his ingenuity by ajalms or soap, hospitable and dirty, in 
hundred and fifty lashes and a gibbet. He| costumes of picturesqueness and brillianey 
was whipped like a dog, and hanged like a} which would make the fortune of a ballet- 
dog, according to law. The only question is,| master. The men armed to the teeth, perpe- 
whether he deserves a niche in the temple of | trating poems and murders (not of strangers), 
the martyrs of discovery by the side of on the slightest provocation. The women 
Christopher Columbus, Salomon de Casle, | beautiful, tierce, faithful, and quite unspoiled 
and Galileo; or whether I myself ought to| by writing or reading. There are also anti- 
be put in the pillory (supposing such a; quities; but, as no one knows what they 
machine to exist), for desecrating these) mean, or by whom or for what purpose the 
respectable pages with the apotheosis of an rivals of the Round Towers were built, we 
unmitigated rascal. Perhaps, after all,itdoes| will say nothing about them: especially as 
not matter much whether the <Australian| our present notions are rather vulgar, com- 
old-fields were in reality first discovered by mercial, and sanitary, than romantic or anti- 
ames Daley. We as seldom see the right quarian. 


amount of praise given to the right man, as| 
the right man in the right place. I dare say | 
Cadmus didn’t invent letters himself. I 

imagine that he bought the patent right fora 

few drachms from some poor wretch who lived | 
in an attic and had no soles to his sandals. 

“That man is not the discoverer of any art,” | 
writes Sydney Smith, “who first says the 

thing ; but he who says it so long, and so 

loud, and so clearly, that he compels mankind 
to hear him.” 


For the same reason we say nothing about 
the history of the island, or its line of sove- 
reigns, but recommend it to melodrama writers 
as full of assassinations, abdications, love- 
matches, monks, Jesuits, armour, plumes, and 
velvet jackets, 

Government steamers run between Genoa 
and the two ports of Sardinia. In fine 
weather, whole fleets of the nautilus, and 
shoals of dolphin, sail and sport upon and in 
the really blue Mediterranean : affording to 
those who have previously only known the 





SARDINIAN FORESTS AND seas of Holyhead or of Folkstone, visible 
FISHERIES. ‘signs of the sunny south. Besides these 

As the time for over-sea excursions ap-| ornamental denizens of the Sardinian shores, 
proaches, it may be a charity to give a short! there are also to be found, in season, shoals of 
account of an island that has hitherto | tunny that we do not eat in England, except 
almost escaped that British invasion which,'!a few choice spirits, tempted to patronise 
corrupting the cookery of France, and raising | Fortnum and Mason’s pickled specimens by 
the tolls of innkeepers, postboys, muleteers, | Brillat Savarin’s celebrated story of the 
donkey-boys, and camel-drivers, has extended | Abbé’s Omelette au Thou; also sardines, 
from the Straits of Dover to the Pyramid of| which we do eat in quantity, thanks to Sir 
Cheops: from the snows of Lapland to the| Robert Peel's tariff. Then there is abun- 
hot sands of Algeria: and spreads all over| dance of the finest coral, in symbol of which 
the world. the town of Cagliari has from time imme- 
With so much of the kingdom of Sardinia | morial borne as its arms, a tower sprouting 
as consists of what the islanders call terra} with a branch of coral. Also the Pinna 
firma, English travellers are tolerably fami-| Marina, a silk-producing bivalve of vast size, 
liar. But, the island which has given the|sometimes three feet in length; not born 
best known European name to the territory | wrapped in silk like the China worm, but 
which includes such famous cities as Turin | endowed with a sort of beard, or bunch of 
and Genoa, has been ventured upon by few | lines, which, having first allocated himself to 
except antiquaries of the true Dryasdust|a rock by his hinge end, he throws out, 
order—careful, industrious, fearfully histo-|like a fly-fisher, until some small fish, 
rical, and perfectly unreadable. A reputation | attracted by the floating brilliancy, approach, 
for marsh fevers and absence of decent inns, | nibble, are caught in the gigantic trap of the 
and a more than ordinary richness in ento-|open valves, and silently absorbed. But, by 
mological specimens of the more disagreeable | the retributary or reactionary law of nature, 
kind, have, we presume, protected Island! the pinna himself at times falls to an enemy 
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even more crafty and skilful than himself. 
The Polypus Octopedia (what a dreadful 
name!) may bé seen in calm weather, by a 
curious observer, looking down a Sardinian 
rock into the clear waters, stealing along to- 
ward the open-mouthed pinna, until within 
a convenient distance, when he flings, with 
wonderful dexterity, a pebble he has carried 
intwo of his claws into the shell of the 
hungry pinna. The pinna shuts or tries to 
shut his trap and crush the stone; in vain, 
he is wedged open, and the polypus devours 
him at leisure. The Sardes, in their turn, 
drag the pinna from rocks, cut off his beard, 
wash it, dry it, comb it out, get about three 
ounces of fine silk from a rough pound, and 
weave four ounces into a pair of gloves “ of a 
beautiful yellow brown, like the burnished 
gold of certain beetles’ backs.” Such gloves 
in the country are worth nearly five shillings 
a pair. 

The land, as far as nature goes, seems not 
less rich than the sea. It is grievous to hear of 
magnificent forests of oak, chestnut, ilex, and 
cork, cut down as recklessly as though they 
had been in English crown forests, and of a 
large percentage lost or destroyed for want of 
roads, and machinery. Beautiful corn is 
grown, although not nearly to the extent that 
would be possible ifthe country were opened, 
and cultivation encouraged by a rational 
system of commerce. A few years ago, finest 
wheat was to be had at thirty-two shillings a 
quarter, but there were then export duties, 
«a barbarism that we once applied to Irish 
corn and cattle. The citizens of Bristol turned 
out the great Edmund Burke for supporting 
their repeal ; so we may find excuses for the 
Piedmontese king. Fowls are fourpence each, 
and the best olive oil only three shillings and 
sixpence a gallon. With white bread, fowls, 
eggs, and oil to fry them in, no traveller 
can starve. Then, there are ten different 
kinds of wines, of wonderful flavour, and eupho- 
nious names. Malvaglia, like strong white her- 
mitage, which, when old and very good, costs 
four shillings and sixpence a gallon. Torbato, 
like Manzanilla of Spain, at half that price. 
Giro, like the Tinto of Alicante ; also Mus- 
cato and Monaco, of which the former is per- 
fumed and delicate: the latter strong. Can- 
nonnau, sweet for the ladies; and excellent 
vino di paese at tenpence agallon! We grieve 
to add that part of the stronger wines are ex- 
ported to Genoa and France, to doctor the 
weaker kinds. The grapes of the province of 
Alghero make not only wine, but most delicious 
raisins, by a secret process. They are not sold, 
but sent as presents to select friends. Every 
year, the grape-ship, into which nothing but 
bushels upon bushels of raisins are admitted, 
sails to Cagliari, with thousands of baskets 
for friends, 

After these carnal temptations, it is right 
to mention that the interior forest tracts— 
roatls there are none—are frequented by a 
sort of Robin Hood outlaws, of various de- 
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grees of felony, who under the general title 
of Fuoriciti, are, if merely guilty of man- 
slaughter, pitied and supported by the pea- 
santry, and occasionally persecuted by the 
police. 

Hospitality flourishes, as it does in all 
thinly peopled countries, where food is cheap 
and news is scarce, A traveller is introduced 
from village to village, sure of hearty wel- 
come. ‘The one serious drawback consists in 
the ceremony of eating. The polite thing is, 
to partake of every dish ; and this, when there 
are eight or ten, except for an English alder- 
man of experience, is rather difficult. Mr. 
Tynedale,to whom we are indebted formany of 
our plums, relates how, when weary, sleepy, 
and exhausted by tasting of ten dishes, his 
host exclaimed, “Well, as you have eaten 
nothing, you shall have something really 
nice.” The door presently opened, and the 
servant entered with a whole roasted wild 
boar; and in spite of every effort, our tra- 
veller was obliged to dispose of a considerable 
slice before he was permitted to retire to bed 
and the nightmare. 

For travelling in Sardinia there is an om- 
nibus, running over the one road which tra- 
verses the island from end to end, from 
Cagliari to Port Torres ; a most unenviable 
conveyance, if we are to believe the French 
gentlemen who, for photographic purposes, 
passed six uncomfortable weeks there. But 
then there are also to be had, capital little 
horses of Arab style, fiery, docile, sure-footed, 
and hardy. Surely he is unworthy to be a 
traveller in wild countries, who does not prefer 
a good horse to any omnibus, even though as 
luxurious as those of Manchester and Glas- 
gow. Perhaps this race came with the Car- 
thaginians. At any rate, Roman emperors had 
hunting studs in the island. The Sardes are 
famous horsemen, in that one respect unlike 
the highlanders. ‘To sneer at a Sarde’s horse 
is as dangerous as to praise his wife. Horses 
are so cheap that every peasant has one, 
which keeps itself, running loose in the woods 
and wild lands, The best are trained to 
amble with each pair of fore and hind feet 
following at the same time, thus producing a 
most easy smooth motion. An Italian writer 
declares that travelling on horseback in Sar- 
dinia is one of the most agreeable things in 
the world—*TI prefer it to going in a boat 
with the wind astern.” A few thus educated 
would be invaluable for stout ladies or alder- 
men requiring exercise. Mr. Tynedale paid 
ten shillings and sixpence a day for three 
horses and a man, who found the animals and 
fed them himself. One of these horses was to 
carry baggage. 

Near the town of Sassara are to be found 
gardens rich in fruit, flowers and shrubs ; in 
one, our traveller saw a myrtle tree, the stem 
of which, at some height from the ground, 
was fifty-six inches in circumference; the 
branches, extending twenty-six feet, rested 
on orange trees. ‘The fruit trees were in full 
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bloom ; almond, cherry, orange, and pome- 
granate, lighted up the dark foliage, over 
which the Roman pine and palm “reigned 
majestically. One orange tree bore on an 
average four thousand “five hundred fruit. 

way of contrast to orange and tobacco 
plantations, further on in the interior, beyond 
the wretched village of Bolzi—through a de- 
solate undrained country, abounding i in cork, 
wild olive, and pear trees, the coarse grass 
brilliant with asphodel—the river Perfujas is 
reached ; where trout, which may be seen in 
shoals in the summer, from three to four 

unds weight each, are sold at Sempio for a 
Seddoenmer a pound. 

If our traveller, after travelling and fish- 
ing, should desire the refreshment of a week 
at the Baths, he can be accommodated on 
easy terms. In a gorge of the river Coghinas, 
are mineral baths of considerable Sarde cele- 
brity, and_ perhaps as simple and economical 
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as any in Europe. The patient finds neither 
hotel nor bad-haus, nor kfrsaal, but carries 
with him a fortnight’s provisions and a 
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each corner supported four long arbutus 
stakes, on which the lamb and boar were, 
spitted, and turned as occasion required: 
while in the traveller’s small frying-pan, fish 
and omelette were artistically prepared. Ice- 
cold water was drawn from a stream flowing 
close by, from the snow-capped mountains 
above. Not unfrequently, excellent wild 
honey is to be found in the hollows of an- 
cient trees, equal in taste and perfume to 
honey of Hybla and Hymettus. As bees 
abound and flourish, so does the bee-eater, the 
gorgeous bird described by Virgil, of green 
and azure plumage. These, honey- -fed like 
their victims, are caught, roasted in vine 
leaves, and eaten with kale and toast, like 
woodcocks: rivalling in beauty and exceeding 
in flavour our painted pheasant. 

The greatest curiosity in wild game is 
the muffler, with a head and horns like 
a sheep, and a body and coat like a deer 
about two feet eight inches high: running in 
flocks of from five or six to fifty, lively 
active, and timid. They are found on forest~ 





hatchet, sets to work, and cuts down enough | covered hills, especially on Monte Argentu, 
boughs ‘to build him a hut ; then, takes four | and the mountain districts of Patada, Bud- 
horizontal poles, and having discovered with | duso, Teuladu, Iglesias, and Nurra. "Their 
naked foot or hand, the lot of sand of the | flesh’ has the taste of venison ; their bleat a 
right heat, sticks the four poles in at the | sound like that of the sheep ; they are easily 
four corners, and fills up the sides with | tamed, and playful and mischievous as pet 
boughs to keep off the sun or the wind ; then | goats. Another animal peculiar to this island 
scratches up the sand into a sort of grave,|is the boccamele: a honey-hunter kind of 
long enough and broad enough to receive his | weasel: a beautiful, easily-tamed, and engag- 


body. 


The hollow is immediately filled | ing little creature, free from any offensive 
with the warm mineral water, which flows | smell, full of endearing tricks and gambols, 
constantly through, at an even temperature. lso delicate in its eating that it will starve 


As thus, in the primitive style of the Omoo | rather than touch impure food, Honey is 
and Typee Islanders of the Pacific, he luxu-|its favourite dish, to obtain which it hunts 
riates, he may see herds of swine, the tame and | out the wild nests, and nibbles through the 
the wild together, refreshing themselves i in the | cork hives of the peasants ; thus sometimes 
same manner: wallowing in the river, which | starving out the bees. 
is cold at top and boiling hot at bottom, and | Monstrous eagles abound, and carry off 
burying themselves in the sand. many a lamb “and squeaking pig. The 
A few years ago, before the Western prai- | | shepherds lay baits for them, and shoot them 
ries, California, ‘Australia, New Zealand, not | as they settle down to feed. 


to speak of Egypt and Palestine, had become 
familiar to our sportsmen and travellers, this 
wild wood life would have been considered 
decidedly eccentric ; but, in Sardinia, judging | 
by the following description of a forest 
bivouac, luxury and savagery are deliciously 
combined. Our traveller Jaid in, three 
pounds of eels, at fourpence halfpenny ; 
a whole lamb, one shilling and threepence 
halfpenny ; half a wild boar (very small, we | 
presume), two shillings ; twelve eggs, at two- 
pence ; two quarts of wine, twopence half- 
pepiy; a pound of cheese, twopence half- 
perny—as a supply for the dinner and 
supper of himself, two servants, and an extra 
guide, On arriving at a suitable place for a 
mid-day halt, the horses were unsaddled and 
turned loose to graze ; branches of arbutus, 
cistus, lavender, myrtle, and thyme were cut 
down for firewood, lighted, and reduced to a 
heap of live ashes; these bei sing piled eighteen 
inches high and two feet square, a stone at | 


These are not the only temptations to the 


|sportsman youth of zoological tastes, who 


form our most adventurous travellers. Near 
Cagliari, within twelve hours of African 
shores, are certain stagni—half lake, half 
marsh, where shelter, climate, and food, at- 
tract a wonderful number of water-fowl, both 
waders and swimmers—in winter, perhaps 
the greatest variety of nortl ern and southern 
birds in the world, There, even in summer, 
are to be found wild swans and geese, 
herons of various kinds, sizes, and colours, 
black cormorants, and countless teal, widgeon, 
cootes, dabchicks, water ouzles. Strangest of 
all, the bird of our boyish dreams—the 
flamingo, with his crimson back, pale pink 


| breast, and long legs—a sort of attenuated 


young lady in a rose-coloured ball-dress. 
These majestic creatures arrive about 
the month of September, and remain until 
April. Their flocks are ranged like armies 
of from one to five thousand, in a broad 
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red wedge; with their wings, waving as 
evenly as guardsmen march, they float away, 
a cloud of living fire. They were named 
flamingo from flamma. Not less interest- 
ing than their flight is to see from a dis- 
tance thousands stalking gracefully along the 
shores of the stagni, like a fringe of crimson 
silk fanned by the evening breeze. They 
seldom breed in the stagni. They probably 
prefer Africa; but, occasionally a nest is 
found—a conical pile of weeds, shells, &c., 
raised about two feet and a half high; on 
which, having deposited their eggs, they sit 
astride, with their long legs hanging down, a 
la fourchette, as the French would say, and 
hatch. The Romans considered flamingoes’ 
brains and tongues a delicacy. The modern 
Sardes seldom eat them, but make a musical 
pipe of the shank bone for their national 
instrument—a sort of abominable bagpipe. 
At another point of the Sardinian coast, 
near Oristana, are lagunes, which afford 
very remarkable fishing, only second in im- 
portance to that of the tunny described in 
Household Words. These lagunes are about 
seven miles long, and four and a half wide, 
divided off by thick fences of reeds into three 
partitions, some of which are lifted up to 
admit the shoals of fish that come from 
the sea. On the occasion of a battue for the 
amusement of the viceroy, all the fences 
were closed up. Across the first and lowest 
division, a long net, drawn by a hundred 
men, preceded by a few! yards an immense 
barge, which, gradually moving forward, 
drove all the fish to the next division, when 
the doors were closed ; and so on, till arriving 
at the third, the slaying process commenced. 
Fifty men, nearly naked, each with a net 
bag round the waists, a bludgeon in the right 
hand, leaped into the water, and proceeded 
to seize and slay, until the mass had disap- 
peared from the surface ; and then they dived 
and struggled for more. 
leaped into the boat ; some, over the nets in 


the rear; some, falling plump in the fishers’ | 


faces, overturned them heavily, At length the 
wallets were full, and the mermen ceased for 


ashort rest, then recommenced until the| 


whole harvest was gleaned. 
After the fishing came a breakfast of count- 


less kinds of fish, dressed in various manners | 


most delicious, but to be imagined rather 


than described. The viceroy declared that he | 
should never forget a Cabras fish feast, and | 
This Cabras | 


the traveller said the same. 
fishery was rented at two thousand three 


hundred and four pounds a year, and was| 


offered for sale at forty-two thousand two 
hundred and forty pounds, ‘The value of 


each battue varies from two pounds to forty | 


pounds sterling. 

Sardinia is not less rich in flocks, and 
herds, and corn-fields, than in game, fish, 
and fruit. The ground has sometimes been 
manured with unsold cheese. The people 
are good people, of whom, with roads and 
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other means of communication and civilisa- 
tion, combined with useful suitable education, 
much might be made. We may, perhaps, 
another time, say something of their manners, 
customs, habits, costumes, poems, legends, 
and laws. There are few countries in Europe 
that offer more promising results for com- 
merce and agriculture, wisely encouraged, 
|than the island of the Sardes. It might be 


well worth the attention of some of those 
who seek profits and adventures on the other 

| side of the world. The Sardes can produce a 
mass of the forest and field produce we most 
require ; and they are rather prejudiced in 
favour of Englishmen than disposed to object 
to their company. 


— 


THE YELLOW MASK. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VII. 


Axovut eight months after the Countess 
d’Ascoli had been laid in her grave in the 
Campo Santo, two reports were circulated 
through the gay world of Pisa, which excited 
curiosity and awakened expectation every- 
where. The first report announced that a 
grand masked ball was to be given at the 
Melani Palace, to celebrate the day on which | 
the heir of the house attained his majority, -| 
All the friends of the family were delighted 
at the prospect of this festival ; for the old 
Marquis Melani had the reputation of being 
one of the most hospitable, and, at the same 
time, one of the most eccentric men in Pisa. 
Every one expected, therefore, that he would 
secure for the entertainment of his guests, if 
he really gave the ball, the most whimsical 
novelties in the way of masks, dances, and 
amusements generally, that had ever been 
seen. 

The second report was, that the rich wi- 
dower, Fabio d’Ascoli, was on the point of 
returning to Pisa, after having improved his 
health and spirits by travelling in foreign 
countries ; and that he might be expected to 
appear again in society, for the first time 
since the death of his wife, at the masked 
ball which was to be given in the Melani 
Palace. This announcement excited special 
interest among the young ladies of Pisa. 
Fabio had only reached his thirtieth year ; 
and it was universally agreed that his return 
to society in his native city could indicate 
nothing more certainly than his desire to find 
a second mother for his infant child, All the 
single ladies would now have been ready to 
| bet, as confidently as Brigida had offered to 
bet eight months before, that Fabio d’Ascoli 
would marry again. 

For once in a way, report turned out to be 
true, in both the cases just mentioned. Invi- 
| tations were actually issued from the Melani 
Palace, and Fabio returned from abroad to 
his home on the Arno, 

In settling all the arrangements connected 
with his masked ball, the Marquis Melani 
showed that he was determined not only to 
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deserve, but to increase, his reputation for|remonstrate. He took his hat and cane, and 


oddity. He invented the most extravagant | 


disguises, to be worn by some of his more | 
intimate friends; he arranged grotesque | 
dances, to be performed at stated periods of 
the evening by professional buffoons, hired | 
from Florence. He composed a toy symphony, | 
which included solos on every noisy plaything 
at that time manufactured for children’s use. 
And, not content with thus avoiding the} 
beaten track in preparing the entertainments | 
at the ball, he determined also to show de- | 
cided originality, even in selecting the attend- 
ants who were to wait on the company. | 
Other people in his rank of life were accus-| 
tomed to employ their own and hired foot- 
men for this purpose ; the marquis resolvefl | 
that his attendants should be composed of 
young women only; that two of his rooms) 
should be fitted up as Arcadian bowers; and 
that all the prettiest girls in Pisa should be| 
placed in them to preside over the refresh- | 
ments, dressed, in accordance with the mock- | 
classical taste of the period, as shepherdesses 
of the time of Virgil. 

The only defect of this brilliantly new idea 
was the difficulty of executing it. The mar- 
quis had expressly ordered that not fewer 
| than thirty shepherdesses were to be engaged, 
fifteen for each bower. It would have been 
easy to find double this number in Pisa, if} 
beauty had been the only quality required in 
the attendant damsels. But it was also abso- 
lutely necessary, for the security of the mar- | 
quis’s gold and silver plate, that the shep- 
herdesses should possess, besides good looks, 
the very homely recommendation of a fair | 
character. This last qualification proved, it 
is sad to say, to be the one small merit which | 
the majority of the ladies willing to accept | 
engagements at the palace, did not possess. | 
Day after day passed on ; and the marquis’s 
steward only found more and more difficulty 
in obtaining the appointed number of trust- | 
worthy beauties. At last, his resources failed 
him altogether ; and he appeared in his mas- 
ter’s presence, about a week before the night 
of the ball, to make the humiliating acknow- 
ledgment, that he was entirely at his wits’ 
end. The total number of fair shepherdesses | 
with fair characters, whom he had been able 
to engage, amounted only to twenty-three. 

“Nonsense!” cried the marquis, irritably, 
as soon as the steward had made his confession. 
“I told you to get thirty girls, and thirty I 
mean to have. What’s the use of shaking 
your head, when all their dresses are ordered ? 
Thirty tunics, thirty wreaths, thirty pairs of 
sandals and silk stockings, thirty crooks, you 
scoundrel—and you have the impudence to 
offer me only twenty-three hands to hold 
them. Not a word! I won't hear a word! 
Get me my thirty girls, or lose your place.” 
The marquis roared out this last terrible sen- 
tence at the top of his voice, and pointed 
peremptorily to the door. 

The steward knew his master too well to 





went out. It was useless to look through the 
ranks of rejected volunteers again ; there was 
not the slightest hope in that quarter. The 
only chance left was to call on all his friends 
in Pisa who had daughters out at service, 
and to try what he could accomplish, by 
bribery and persuasion, that way. 

After a whole day occupied in solicitations, 
promises, and patient smoothing down of 
innumerable difficulties, the result of his 
efforts in the new direction, was an accession 
of six more shepherdesses. This brought him 
on bravely from twenty-three to twenty-nine, 
and left him, at last, with only one anxiety— 
where was he now to find shepherdess number 
thirty ? 

He mentally asked himself that important 
question, as he entered a shady by-street in 
the neighbourhood of the Campo Santo, on 
his way back to the Melani Palace. Suaun- 
tering slowly along in the middle of the road, 
and fanning himself with his handkerchief 
after the oppressive exertions of the day, he 
passed a young girl who was standing at the 
street-door of oue of the houses, apparently 
waiting for somebody to join her before she 
entered the building. 

“ Body of Bacchus !” exclaimed the steward 
(using one of those old Pagan ejaculations 
which survive in Italy even to the present 
day). “ There stands the prettiest girl I have 
seen yet. 1f she would only be shepherdess 
number thirty, I should go home to supper 
with my mind at ease. I'll ask her, at any 
rate. Nothing can be lost by asking, and 
everything may be gained. Stop, my dear,” 
he continued, seeing the girl turn to go into 
the house, as he approached her. “Don’t be 
afraid of me. I am steward to the Marquis 
Melani,“and well known in Pisa as an emi- 
nently respectable man. I have something to 
say to you which may be greatly for your 
benefit. Don’t look surprised ; I am coming 
to the point at once. Do you want to earn a 
little money ?—honestly, of course. You 
don’t look as if you were very rich, child.” 

“JT am very poor, and very much in want 
of some honest work to do,” answered the 
girl, sadly. 

“Then we shall suit each other to a nicety ; 
for I have work of the pleasantest kind to 
give you, and plenty of money to pay for it. 
But before we say anything more about that, 
suppose you tell me first something about 
yourself—who you are, and so forth. You 
know who I am already.” 

“T am only a poor work-girl, and my name 
is Nanina. I have nothing more, sir, to say 
about myself than that.” 

“Do you belong to Pisa?” 

“Yes, sir—at least, I did. But I have 
been away for some time. I was a year at 
Florence, employed in needlework.” 

“ All by yourself?” 

“No, sir, with my little sister. 
waiting for her when you came up.” 
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“Have you never done anything else but 
needlework ?—never been out at service ?” 

“Yes, sir, For the last eight months I 
have had a situation to wait on a lady at 
Florence, and my sister (who is turned 
eleven, sir, and can make herself very useful) 
was allowed to help in the nursery,” 

“ How came you to leave this situation ? ” 

“The lady and her family were going to 
Rome, sir. They would have taken me with 
them, but they could not take my sister. We 
are alone in the world, and we never 


have been parted from each other and never 
shall be—so I was obliged to leave the 
situation.” 

“And here you are back at Pisa—with 
nothing to do, 1 suppose ?” 
We only came back 


“Nothing yet, sir. 
yesterday.” 

“Only yesterday! You are a lucky girl, 

: : Paige. dt 
let me tell you, to nave met with me. I sup- 
pose you have somebody in the town who can 
speak to your character 2?” 

“ The landlady of this house can, sir.” 

“ And who is she, pray ?” 

“Marta Angrisani, sir.” 

“What ! the well-known sick-nurse ? You | 
could not possibly have a better recommenda- 
tion, child. I remember her being employed 
at the Melani Palace at the time of the 
marquis’s last attack of gout ; but I never 
knew that she kept a lodging-house.” 

“She and her daughter, sir, have owned 
this house longer than I can recollect. My 
sister and I have lived in it since I was quite 
a little child, and I had hoped we might be 
able to live here again. But the top room 
we used to have, is taken, and the room to let 
lower down is far more, [ am afraid, than we 
can afford.” 

“ How much is it ?” 

Nanina mentioned the weekly rent of the 
room in fear and trembling. The steward 
burst out laughing. 

“Suppose I offered you money enough to 
be able to take that room for a whole year at 
once ?” he said. 

Nanina looked at him in speechless amaze- 
ment. 





“Suppose I offered you that?” continued 
the steward. “And suppose I only asked 
you in return to put on a fine dress and serve 
refreshments in a beautiful room to the com- 
pany at the Marquis Melani’s grand ball ? 
What should you say to that?” 

Nanina said nothing. She drew back a 
step or two, and looked more bewildered than 
before. 

“You must have heard of the ball,” said 
the steward pompously. “The poorest 
people in Pisa have heard of it. It is the 
talk of the whole city.” 

Still Nanina made no answer. To have 
replied truthfully, she must have confessed 
that “the talk of the whole city” had now no 
interest for her. The last news from Pisa that 
had appealed to her sympathies was the 


Jee 
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news of the Countess d’Ascoli’s death, and of 
Fabio’s departure to travel in foreign coun- 
tries. Since then, she had heard nothing more 
of him. She wasas ignorant of his return to 
his native city as of all the reports connected 
with the marquis’s ball. Something in her 
own heart—some feeling which she had 
neither the desire nor the capacity to ana- 
lyse—had brought her back to Pisa and to 
the old home which now connected itself 
with her tenderest recollections. Believing 
that Fabio was still absent, she felt that no 
ill motive could now be attributed to her 
return ; and she had not been able to resist 
the temptation of revisiting the scene that 
had been associated with the first great happi- 
ness as well as with the first great sorrow of 
her life. Among all the poor people of Pisa, she 
was perhaps the very last whose curiosity 
could be awakened, or whose attention could 
be attracted, by the rumour of gaieties at the 
Melani Palace. 

But she could not confess all this; she 
could only listen with great humility and no 
small surprise, while the steward, in compas- 
sion for her ignorance, and with the hope of 
tempting her into accepting his offered en- 
gagement, described the arrangements of the 
approaching festival, and dwelt fondly on the 
magnificence of the Arcadian bowers, and 
the beauty of the shepherdesses’ tunics. As 
soon as he had done, Nanina ventured on the 
confession that she should feel rather nervous 
in a grand dress that did not belong to her, 
and that she doubted very much her own 
capability of waiting properly on the great 
people at the ball. The steward, however, 
would hear of no objections, and called per. 
emptorily for Marta Angrisani to make the 
necessary statement as to Nanina’s character. 
While this formality was being complied with 
to the steward’s perfect satisfaction, La Bion- 
della came in, unaccompanied on this occa- 
sion by the usual companion of all her walks, 
the learned poodle, Scarammuccia. 

“This is Nanina’s sister, sir,” said the good- 
natured sick-nurse, taking the first opportu- 
nity of introducing La Biondella to the great 
marquis’s great man. “ A very good, indus- 
trious little girl ; and very clever at plaiting 
dinner-mats, in case his excellency should 
ever want any. What have you done with 
the dog, my dear ?” 

“T couldn’t get him past the pork-butcher’s 
three streets off,” replied La Biondella. “He 
would sit down and look at the sausages. I 
am more than half afraid he means to steal 
some of them.” 

“A very pretty child,” said the steward, 
patting La Biondella on the cheek. “We ought 
to have her at the ball. If his excellency 
should want a Cupid, or a youthful nymph, 
or anything small and light in that way, I 
shall come back and let you know. In the 
meantime, Nanina, consider yourself, Shep- 
herdess number Thirty, and come to the 
housekeeper’s room at the palace to try on 
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your dress to-morrow. Nonsense ! don’t talk 
to me about being afraid and awkward. All 
you’re wanted to do is to look pretty ; and 
your glass must have told you, you could do 
that long ago, Remember the rent of the 
room, my dear ; and don’t stand in your light 
and your sister’s. Does the little girl like 
sweetmeats? Of course, she does! Well, I 
promise you a whole box of sugar-plums to 
take home for her, if you will come and wait 
at the ball.” 

“Oh, go to the ball, Nanina, go to the 
ball!” cried La Biondella, clapping her 
hands. 

“ Of course she will go to the ball,” said 
the nurse. “She would be mad to throw 
away such an excellent chance.” 

Nanina looked perplexed. She hesitated a 
little, then drew Marta Angrisani away into 
acorner,and whispered this question to her :— 

“Do you think there will be any priests at 
the palace where the marquis lives ¢” 


“ Heavens, child, what a thing to ask!”! over, that she is in a fair way to rise in the 
returned the nurse. “Priests at a masked | world. 
You might as well expect to find/the marquis’s grand ball, and I need hardly 


ball ! 
Turks performing high mass in the cathedral. 
But supposing you did meet with priests at 
the palace, what then ?” 
“Nothing,” said Nanina, constrainedly. 
he turned pale, and walked away as she 
spoke. Her great dread in returning to Pisa, 
was the dread of meeting with Father Rocco 
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chops, as if he had just had something to eat), 
trotted by, stopped suddenly close to the 
lady, sniffed suspiciously for an instant, and 
then began to grow] at her without the slight- 
est apparent provocation. The steward ad- 
vancing politely with his stick to drive the 
dog away, saw the lady start, and beard her 
exclaim to herself, amazedly :— 

“You here, you beast! Can Nanina have 
come back to Pisa ?” 

This last exclamation gave the steward, as 
a gallant man, an excuse for speaking to the 
elegant stranger. 

“Excuse me, madam,” he said; “but T 
heard you mention the name of Nanina. May 
I ask whether you mean a pretty little work- 
girl, who lives near the Campo Santo ?” 

“The same,” said the lady, looking very 
much surprised and interested immediately. 

“Tt may be a gratification to you, madam, 
to know that she has just returned to Pisa,” 
continued the steward politely ; “and, more- 


I have just engaged her to wait at 





say, under those circumstances, that if she 
plays her cards properly, her fortune is made.” 
The lady bowed, looked at her informant 
very intently and thoughtfully for a moment, 
then suddenly walked away without uttering 
a word, 
“ A curious woman,” thought the steward, 


again. She had never forgotten her first dis-| entering the palace. “I must ask Number 
covery at Florence, of his distrust of her.| Thirty about her to-morrow.” 


The bare thought of seeing him any more, 

after her faith in him had been shaken for 

ever, made her feel faint and sick at heart. 
“'To-morrow, in the house-keeper’s room,” 


said the steward, putting on his hat, “ you| 


will find your new dress all ready for you.” 
Nanina curtseyed, and ventured on no 
more objections. The prospect of securing a 


home for a whole year to come, among peo-| 


ple whom she knew, reconciled her—influ- 
enced as she was, also, by Marta Angrisani’s 
advice, and by her sister’s anxiety for the 
promised present—to brave the trial of ap- 
pearing at the ball. 

“ What a comfort to have it all settled at 
last,” said the steward, as soon as he was out 
again in the street. “We shall see what the 
marquis says, now. 
for calling me a scoundrel the moment he sets 
eyes on Number Thirty, he is the most un- 
grateful nobleman that ever existed. 

Arriving in front of the palace, the steward 
found workmen engaged in planning the 
external decorations and illuminations for 
the night of the ball. A little crowd had 
already assembled to see the ladders raised, 
and the scaffoldings put up. He observed 
among them, standing near the outskirts of 
the throng, a lady who attracted his atten- 
tion (he was an ardent admirer of the fair 
sex), by the beauty and symmetry of her 
figure. While he lingered for a moment to 


look at her, a shaggy poodle dog (licking his 


If he doesn’t apologise | 





from Florence, they had ceased months ago. | 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue death of Maddalena d’Ascoli produced 
a complete change in the lives of her father 
and her uncle, After the first shock of the 
bereavement was over, Luca Lomi had de- 
clared that it would be impossible for him to 
work in his studio again—tor some time to 
come, at least—after the death of the beloved 
daughter, with whom every corner of it was 
now so sadly and closely associated. He 
accordingly accepted an engagement to assist 
in restoring several newly-discovered works 
of ancient sculpture at Naples ; and set forth 
for that city, leaving the care of his work- 
rooms at Pisa entirely to his brother. 

On the master-sculptor’s departure, Father 
Rocco caused the statues and busts to be 
carefully enveloped in linen cloths, locked the 
studio doors, and, to the astonishment of all 
who knew of his former industry and dexterity 
as a sculptor, never approached the place 
again. His clerical duties he performed with 
the same assiduity as ever; but he went out 
less than had been his custom, hitherto, to the 
houses of his friends. His most regular visits 
were to the Ascoli Palace, to enquire at the | 
porter’s lodge after the health of Maddalena’s 
child, who was always reported to be thriving _| 
admirably under the care of the best nurses | 
that could be found in Pisa, As for any 


communications with his polite little friend | 
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The information—speedily conveyed to him— 
that Nanina was in the service of one of the 
‘most respectable ladies in the city, seemed to 
relieve any anxieties which he might other- 
wise have felt on her account. He made no 
attempt to justify himself to her; and only 
required that his over-courteous little visitor 
of former days should let him know whenever 
the girl might happen to leave her new 
situation. The admirers of Father Rocco, 
seeing the alteration in his life, and the in- 
creased quietness of his manner, said, that as 
he was growing older he was getting more 
and more above the things of this world. His 
enemies (for even Father Rocco had them) 
did not scruple to assert that the change in 
him was decidedly for the worse, and that he 
belonged to the order of men who are most 
to be distrusted when they become most sub- 
dued. The priest himself paid no attention, 
either to his eulogists or his depreciators. 
Nothing disturbed the regularity and disci- 
pline of his daily habits; and vigilant Scandal, 
though it sought often to surprise him, sought 
always in vain. 

Such was Father Rocco’s life from the 
period of his niece’s death to the period of 
Fabio’s return to Pisa. 

As a matter of course, the priest was one 
of the first to call at the palace and welcome 
the young nobleman back. What passed 
between them at this interview never was 
precisely known; but it was surmised readily 





enough that some misunderstanding had 
taken place, for Father Rocco did not repeat 


his visit. He made no complaints of Fabio, 
but simply stated that he had said something, 
intended for the young man’s good, which 
had not veen received in a right spirit ; and 
that he thought it desirable to avoid the 
painful chance of any further collision by not 
presenting himself at the palace again for 
some little time. People were rather amazed 
at this; they would have been still more sur- 
prised if the subject of the masked ball had 
not just then occupied all their attention, and 
prevented their noticing it, by another strange 
event in connection with the priest. Father 
Rocco, some weeks after the cessation of his 
intercourse with Fabio, returned one morning 
to his old way of life as a sculptor, and 
opened the long-closed doors of his brother's 
studio. 

Luca Lomi’s former workmen, discovering 
this, applied to him immediately for employ- 
ment ; but were informed that their services 
would not be needed. Visitors called at the 
studio, but were always sent away again by- 
the disappointing announcement that there 
was nothing new to showthem. So the days 
passed on until Nanina left her situation and 
returned to Pisa. This circumstance was 
duly reported to Father Rocco by his corre- 
spondent at Florence ; but, whether he was 
too much occupied among the statues, or 
whether it was one result of his cautious 
resolution never to expose himself unneces- | 
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sarily to so much asthe breath of detraction, 
he made no attempt to see Nanina, or even 
to justify himself towards her by writing her 
a letter. All his mornings continued to be 
spent alone in the studio, and all his after- 
noons to be occupied by his clerical duties, 
until the day before the masked ball at the 
Melani Palace. Early on that day, he covered 
over the statues, and locked the doors of the 
workrooms, once more; then returned to his 
own lodgings, and did not go out again. One 
or two of his friends who wanted to see him 
were informed that he was not well enough 
to be able to receive them. If they had 
penetrated into his little study, and had seen 
him, they would have been easily satisfied 
that this was no mere excuse, ‘They would 
have noticed that his face was startlingly 
pale, and that the ordinary composure of his 
manner was singularly disturbed. 

Towards evening this restlessness increased ; 
and his old housekeeper, on pressing him to 
take some nourishment, was astonished to 
hear him answer her sharply and irritabiy 
for the first time since she had been in his 
service. A little later her surprise was in- 
creased by his sending her with a note to the 
Ascoli Palace, and by the quick return of an 
answer, brought ceremoniously by one of 
Fabio’s servants. “It is long since he has 
had any communication with that quarter. 
Are they going to be friends again ?” thought 
the housekeeper as she took the answer up 
stairs to her master. 

“T feel better to-night,” he said as he read 
it: “ well enough indeed to venture out. If 
any one inquires for me tell them that I am 
gone to the Ascoli Palace.” Saying this, he 
walked to the door—then returned, and 
trying the lock of his cabinet, satisfied himself 
that it was properly secured—then went out. 

He found Fabio in one of the large drawing- 
rooms of the palace, walking irritably back- 
wards and forwards, with several little notes 
crumpled together in his hands, and a plain 
black domino dress for the masquerade of the 
ensuing night spread out on one of the 
tables, 

“T was just going to write to you,” said 
the young man, abruptly, “ when I received 
your letter. You offer me a renewal of our 
friendship, and I accept the offer. I have no 
doubt those references of yours, when we 
last met, to the subject of second marriages, 
were well meant, but they irritated me ; and, 
speaking under that irritation, I said words 
that I had better not have spoken. If I 
pained you I am sorry for it. Wait! pardon 
me for one moment. I have not quite done 
yet. It seems that: you are by no means the 
only person in Pisa to whom the question of 
my possibly marrying again appears to have 
presented itself. Ever since it was known 
that [ intended to renew my intercourse with 
society, at the ball to-morrow night, I have 
been persecuted by anonymous letters—infa- 
mous letters, written from some motive 
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which it is impossible for me to understand. 
I want your advice on the best means of dis- 
covering the writers ; and I have also a very 
important question to ask you. But read 
one of the letters first yourself; any one will 
do as a sample of the rest.” 

Fixing hig eyes searchingly on the priest, 
he handed him one of the notes. Still alittle 
paler than usual, Father Rocco sat down by 
the nearest lamp, and shading his eyes, read 
these lines :— 


| “Father Rocco! Neither your words nor 
your manner satisfy me. You speak in 
riddles ; and you sit there in the dark, with 
| your face hidden from me——” 
| The priest instantly started up, and turned 
his face to the light. 
“T recommend you to control your temper, 
and to treat me with common courtesy,” he 
| said, in his quietest, firmest tones, looking at 
Fabio steadily while he spoke. 
| “We will not prolong this interview,” said 


“ Count Fabio :—It is the common talk of | the young man, calming himself by an evident 


Pisa that you are likely, as a young man left 
with a motherless child, to marry again. 
Your having accepted an invitation to the 
Melani palace gives a colour of truth to 
this report. Widowers who are true to the 
departed, do not go among all the hand- 
somest single women ina city, at a masked 
ball. Reconsider your determination, and 
remain at home. I know you, and I knew 
your wife, and I say to you solemnly, avoid 
temptation, fur you must never marry again. 
Neglect my advice, and you will repent it to 
the end of your life. Ihave reasons for what 
I say—serious, fatal reasons, which I cannot 
divulge. If you would let your wife lie 
easy in her grave, if you would avoid a 
terrible warning, 
ball!” 

“Task you, and I ask any man, if that is 
not infamous?” exclaimed Fabio, passion- 
ately, as the priest handed him back the 
letter. 
through the memory of my poor dead wife ! 
An insolent assumption that I want to marry 
again, when I myself have not even so much 
as thought of the subject at all! What is 
the secret object of this letter, and of the 
rest here that resemble it! Whose interest is 
it to keep me away from the ball?) What is 
the meaning of such a phrase as— if you 
would let your wife lie easy in her grave ?’ 
Have you no advice to giveme? No plan to 
propose for discovering the vile hand that 
traced these lines? Speak to me! Why, 
in Heaven’s name, don’t you speak ?” 

The priest leant his head on his hand, 
and, turning his face from the light as if it 


dazzled his eyes, replied in his lowest and | 


quietest tones : 
“T cannot speak till I have had time to 


think. The mystery of that letter is not to| 


be solvedin a moment. There are things in 
it that are enough to perplex and amaze 
any man ?” 

“ What things ?” 

“ It is impossible for me to go into details 
—at least, at the present moment.” 

“You speak with a strange air of secresy. 
Have you nothing definite to say? No ad- 
vice to give me?” 

“T should advise you not to go to the 
ball.” 

“You would! Why?” 

“If I gave you my reasons, I am afraid I 


should only be irritating you to no purpose.” | part frien 


Dice 


go not to the masked) 


“ An attempt to work on my fears | 


effort. “I have one question to ask you, and 
| then no more to say.” 

| The priest bowed his head, in token that 
he was ready to listen, He still stood up, 
|calm, pale, and firm, in the full light of the 
| lamp. 

“Jt is just possible,’ continued Fabio, 
| “that these letters may refer to some incau- 
tious words which my late wife might have 
spoken, I ask you, as her spiritual director, 
and as a near relation who enjoyed her confi- 
| dence, if you ever heard her express a wish, 
in the event of my surviving her, that I 
| should abstain from marrying again ?” 

| “Did she never express such a wish to 
|you?” 

“Never. But why do you evade my ques- 
| tion by asking me another ?” 

| “Itis impossible for me to reply to your 
| question.” 

“For what reason ?” 

“ Because it is impossible for me to give 
‘answers which must refer, whether they are 
| affirmative or negative, to what I have heard 
| in confession.” 

“We have spoken enough,” said Fabio, 
turning angrily trom the priest. “I expected 
;you to help me in clearing up these mys- 
| teries, and you do your best to thicken them. 
|What your motives are, what your conduct 
| means, it is impossible for me to know; but 
I say to you, what I would say in far other 
terms, if they were here, to the villains who 
have written these letters—no menaces, no 
mysteries, no conspiracies, will prevent me 
from being at the ball to-morrow. I can 
|listen to persuasion, but I scorn threats. 
There lies my dress for the masquerade : no 
power on earth shall prevent me from wear- 
ing it to-morrow night!” He pointed, as he 
spoke, to the black domino and half-mask 
lying on the table. 

“No power on earth?” repeated Father 
Rocco, with a smile, and an emphasis on the 
last word. “Superstitious still, Count Fabio ! 
Do you suspect the powers of the other 
world of interfering with mortals at 
masquerades ?” 

Fabio started, and, turning from the table, 
fixed his eyes intently on the priest’s face. 

“You suggested just now that we had 
better not prolong this interview,” said 
Father Rocco, still smiling. “I think you 
were righy: if we part at once, we may still 

S. 
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to go to the ball, and you decline following it.| Before he reached the Melani Palace the 


I have nothing more to say. Good night !” 


Before Fabio could utter the angry re- 
| joinder that rose to his lips, the door of the 
room had opened and closed again, and the 
priest was gone. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue next night, at the time of assembling 
specified in the invitations to the masked 
ball, Fabio was still lingering in his palace, 
and still allowing the black domino to lie un- 
touched and unheeded on his dressing-table. 
This delay was not produced by any change 
in his resolution to go to the Melani Palace. 
His determination to be present at the ball 
remained unshaken ; and yet, at the last mo- 
ment, he lingered and. lingered on, without 
knowing why. Some strange influence seemed 
to be keeping him within the walls of his 
lonely home. It was as if the great, empty, 
silent palace had almost recovered on that 
night the charm which it had lost when its 
mistress died. 

He left his own apartment and went to the 
bedroom where his infant child lay asleep in 
her little crib. He sat watching her, and 
thinking quietly and tenderly of many past 
events in’ his life for a long time: then 
returned to his room. A sudden sense of 
loneliness came upon him after his visit to 
the child’s bedside ; but he did not attempt to 
raise his spirits, even then, by going to the 
ball. He descended instead to his study, 
lit his reading lamp, and then, opening 
a bureau, took from one of the drawers in it 
the letter which Nanina had written to him. 
This was not the first time that a sudden 
sense of his solitude had connected itself 
inexplicably with the remembrance of the 
work-girl’s letter. 

He read it through slowly, and when he 
had done, kept it open in his hand. “I have 
youth, titles, wealth,” he thought to himself 
sadly; “everything that is envied and 
sought after in this world. And yet, if I try 
to think of any human being who really and 
truly loves me, I can remember but one— 
the poor, faithful girl who wrote these lines !” 

Old recollections of the first day when he 
met with Nanina, of the first sitting she had 
given him in Luca Lomi’s studio, of the first 
visit to the neat little room in the bye-street, 
began to rise more and more vividly in his 
mind. Entirely absorbed by them, he sat 
absently drawing with pen and ink, on some 
sheets of letter-paper lying under his hand, 
lines and circles, and fragments of decora- 
tions, and vague remembrances of old ideas 
for statues, until the sudden sinking of the 
flame of his lamp awoke his attention 
abruptly to present things. He looked at his 
watch. It was close on midnight. 

This discovery at last roused him to the 
necessity of immediate departure. Ina few 
minutes he had put on his domino and mask, 
and was on his way to the ball. 








first part of the entertainment had come to 
an end. The “Toy-Symphony ” had been 
played, the grotesque dance performed, amid 


| universal laughter ;*and now the guests were 


for the most part fortifying themselves in the 
Arcadian bowers for new dances, in which all 
persons present were expected to take part. 
Ihe Marquis Melani had, with characteristic 
oddity, divided his two classical refreshment- 
|rooms into what he termed the Light and 
| Heavy Departments. Fruit, pastry, sweet- 
meats, salads, and harmless drinks were in- 
cluded under the first head, and all the sti- 
mulating liquors and solid eatables under the 
last. The thirty shepherdesses had been, ac- 
cording to the marquis’s order, equally divi- 
ded, at the outset of the evening, between the 
two rooms. But, as the company began to 
crowd more and more resolutely in the direc- 
tion of the Heavy Department, ten of the shep- 
herdesses attached to the Light Department 
were told off to assist in attending on the 
hungry and thirsty majority of guests who 
were not to be appeased by pastry and 
lemonade. Among the five girls who were left 
behind in the room for the light refreshments, 
was Nanina. The steward soon discovered that 
the novelty of her situation made her really 
nervous, and he wisely concluded that if he 
trusted her where the crowd was greatest 
and the noise loudest, she would not only be 
utterly useless, but also very much in the 
way of her more confident and experienced 
companions. 

When Fabio arrived at the palace, the 
jovial uproar in the Heavy Department was 
at its height, and several gentlemen, fired by 
the classical costumes of the shepherdesses, 
were beginning to speak Latin to them with 
a thick utterance and a valorous contempt 
for all restrictions of gender, number, and 
case. As soon as he could escape from the 
congratulations on his return to his friends, 
which poured on him from all sides, Fabio 
withdrew toseek some quieter room. The heat, 
noise, and confusion, had so bewildered him, 
after the tranquil life he had been leading for 
many months past, that it was quite a relief 
to stroll through the half-deserted dancing- 
rooms, to the, opposite extremity of the 
great suite of apartments, and there to find 
himself in a second Arcadian bower which 
seemed peaceful enough to deserve its 
name. 

A few guests were in this room when he 
first entered it; but the distant sound of 
some first notes of dance-music drew them all 
away. After a careless look at the quaint 
decorations about him, he sat down alone on 
a divan near the door. and beginning already 
to feel the heat aud discomfort of his mask, 
toox 1t off. He had not removed it more 
than a moment, before he heard a faint ery in 
the direction of a long refreshment-table, 
behind which the five waiting-girls were 
standing. He started up directly, and couid 
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hardly believe his senses, when he found him- 
self standing face to face with Nanina. 

Her cheeks had turned perfectly colourless, | 
Her astonishment at seeing the young noble- | 
man appeared to have-some sensation of 
terror mingled with it. The waiting-woman, 
who happened to stand by her side, instine- 
tively stretched out an arm to support her, 
observing that she caught at the edge of the| 
table as Fabio hurried round to get behind | 
it and speak to her. When he drew near, | 
her head drooped on her breast, and she said, 
faintly, “I never knew you were at Pisa: I 
never thought you would be here. Oh, I am 
true to what I said in my letter, though I 
seem so false to it!” 

“T want to speak to you about the letter— 
to tell you how carefully I have kept it, how 
often I have read it,” said Fabio. 

She turned away her head, and tried hard 
to repress the tears that would force their 
way into her eyes. “We should never have 
met,” she said, “never, never have met| 
again!” 

Before Fabio could reply, the waiting- 
woman by Nanina’s side interposed. 

“ For heaven’s sake don’t stop speaking to 
her here!” she exclaimed impatiently. “If 
the steward or one of the upper servants was 
to come in, you would get her into dreadful 
trouble. Wait till to-morrow, and find some 
fitter place than this.” 

Fabio felt the justice of the reproof imme- 
diately. He tore a leaf out of his pocket- 
book, and wrote on it: “I must tell you how 
I honour and thank you for that letter. To- 
morrow—ten o’clock—the wicket-gate at the 
back of the Ascoli gardens. Believe in my 
truth and honour, Nanina, for I believe impli- 
citly in yours.” Having written these lines, 
he took from among his bunch of watch-seals 
a little key, wrapped it up in the note, and 
pressed it into her hand. In spite of himself 
his fingers lingered round hers, and he was on 
the point of speaking to her again, when he 
saw the waiting-woman’s hand, which was 
just raised to motion him away, suddenly 
drop. Her colour changed at the same 
moment, and she looked fixedly across the 
table. 

He turned round immediately, and saw 
a masked woman standing alone in the 
room, dressed entirely in yellow, from head 
to foot. She had a yellow hood, a yellow 
half-mask with deep fringe hanging down 
over her mouth, and a yellow domino, cut at 
the sleeves and edges into long flame-shaped 
points, which waved backwards and forwards 
tremulously in the light air wafted through 
the doorway. The woman's black eyes seemed 
to gleam with an evil brigut:ess through the 
sight-holes of the mask ; and the tawny fringe 
hanging before her mouth fluttered slowly | 
with every breath she drew. Without a 
word or a gesture she stood before the table, 
and her los black eyes fixed steadily 
on Fabio, the instant he confronted her.! 








A sudden chill struck through him, as he 
observed that the yellow of the stranger's 
domino and mask was of precisely the same 
shade as the yellow of the hangings and fur- 
niture which his wife had chosen after their 
marriage, for the decoration of her favourite 
sitting-room. 

“The Yellow Mask!” whispered the wait 
ing-girls nervously, crowding together behind 
the table. “The Yellow Mask again!” 

“ Make her speak !” 

“ Ask her to have something ! ” 

“This gentleman will ask her. Speak 
to her, sir. Do speak to her! She glides 
about in that feacful yellow dress like a 
ghost.” 

Fabio looked round mechanically at the 
girl who was whispering to him, He saw at 
the same time that Nanina still kept her head 
turned away, and that she had her hand- 
kerchief at her eyes. She was evidently 
struggling yet with the agitation produced 
by their unexpected meeting, and was, most 
probably for that reason, the only person in 
the room not conscious of the presence of the 
Yellow Mask. 

“Speak to her, sir. Do speak to her!” 
whispered two of the waiting-girls together. 

Fabio turned again towards the table. The 
black eyes were still gleaming at him, from 
behind the tawny yellow of the mask. He 
nodded to the girls who had just spoken, cast 
one farewell look at Nanina, and moved 
down the room to get round to the side of the 
table at which the Yellow Mask was stand- 
ing. Step by step as he moved, the bright 
eyes followed him. Steadily and more stea- 
dily their evil light seemed to shine through 
and through him, as he turned the corner of 
the table, and approached the still, spectral 
figure. 

He came close up to the woman, but she 
never moved; her eyes never wavered for 
an instant. He stepped and tried to speak ; 
but the chill struck through him again. An 
overpowering dread, an unutterable loathing, 
seized on him ; all sense of outer things—the 
whispering of the waiting-girls behind the 
table, the gentle cadence of the dance-music, 
the distant hum of joyous talk—suddenly 
left him. He turned away shuddering, and 
quitted the room. 

Following the sound of the music, and 
desiring before all things now to join the 
crowd wherever it was largest, he was 
stopped in one of the smaller apartments by 
a gentleman who had just risen from the 
card-table, and who held out his hand with 
the cordiality of an old friend, 

“Welcome back to the world, Count 
Fabio!” he began gaily, then suddenly 
checked himself. “Why you look pale, and 
your hand feels cold. Not ill, I hope ?” 

“No, no. I have been rather startled—I 
can’t say why—by a very strangely-dressed 
woman, who fairly stared me out of coun- 
tenance.” 
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“You don’t mean the Yellow Mask ?” 

“Yes, Ido. Have you seen her?” 

“ Everybody has seen her ; but nobody ean | 
make her unmask, or get her to speak. Our 
host has not the slightest notion who she is ; | 
end our hostess is horribly frightened at her. 
For my part, I think she has given us quite | 
enough of her mystery and her grim dress ; | 
and if my name, instead of being nothing but 
plain Andrea d’Arbino, was Marquis Melani, 
I would say to her, ‘Madam, we are here to 
laugh and amuse ourselves; suppose you 
open your lips, and charm us by appearing in 
a prettier dress !’” 

During this conversation they had sat| 
down together, with their backs towards the 
door, by the side of one of the card-tables. | 
While d’Arbino was speaking, Fabio sud-| 
denly felt himself shuddering again, and) 
became conscious of a sound of low breathing | 
behind him. He turned round instantly, 
and there, standing between them and} 
peering down at them, was the Yellow 

fask ! 

Fabio started up, and his friend followed 
his example. Again the gleaming black eyes 





rested steadily on the young nobleman’s | 


face, and again their look chilled him to the 
heart. 

“Yellow lady, do you know my friend ?” 
exclaimed d’Arbino, with mock solemnity. 

There was no answer. The fatal eyes never 
moved from Fabio’s face. 

“Yellow lady,” continued the other, “listen 
to the music. Will you dance with me ?” 
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The eyes looked away, and the figure 
glided slowly from the room. 

“My dear count,” said d’Arbino, “that! 
woman seems to have quite an effect on you. | 
I declare she has left you paler than ever. 
Come into the supper-room with me, and | 
have some wine; you really look as if you| 
wanted it.” 

They went at once to the large retresh- 
ment-room. Nearly all the guests had by 
this time begun to dance again, They had | 
the whole apartment, therefore,almost entirely 
to themselves. 

Among the decorations of the room, which 
were not strictly in accordance with genuine 
Arcadian simplicity was a large looking-glass, 
placed over a well-furnished sideboard. 
D’Arbino led Fabio in this direction, ex- 
changing greetings, as he advanced, with a 
gentleman who stood near the glass looking 
into it, and carelessly fanning himself with 
his mask. 

“My dear friend!” cried d’Arbino, “you 
are the very man to lead us straight to the | 
best, bottle of wine in the palace. Count 
Fabio, let me present to you my intimate and 
good friend the Cavaliere Finello, with whose | 
family I know you are well acquainted. 
Finello, the count is a little out of spirits, and | 
I have prescribed a good dose of wine. I see | 
a whole row of bottles at your side, and [| 
leave it to you to apply the remedy.—Glasses | 
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there! three glasses, my lovely shepherdess 
with the black eyes—the three largest you 
have got.” 

The glasses were brought; the Cavaliere 
Finello chose a particular bottle, and filled 
All three gentlemen turned round to 


the sideboard to use it as a table, and thus 
necessarily faced the looking-glass. 

“ Now, let us drink the toast of toasts,” 
“Finello, Count Fabio—the 


said d’Arbino. 
ladies of Pisa!” 

Fabio raised the wine to his lips, and was 
on the point of drinking it, when he saw 
reflected in the glass the figure of the Yellow 
Mask. The glittering eyes were again fixed 
on him, and the yellow-hooded head bowed 
slowly, as if in acknowledgment of the toast 
he was about todrink. For the third time, 
the strange chill seized him, and he set down 
his glass of wine untasted. 

“What is the matter ?” asked d’Arbino. 

“Have you any dislike, count, to that par- 
ticular wine ?” inquired the Cavaliere. 

“The Yellow Mask!” whispered Fabio. 
“The Yellow Mask again !” 

They all three turned round directly to- 
wards the door. But it was too late—the 
figure had disappeared. 

“Does any one know who this Yellow 
Mask is?” asked Finello. “One may guess 


|by the walk that the figure is a woman’s. 


Perhaps it may be the strange colour she has 
chosen for her dress, or perhaps her stealthy 
way of moving from room to room; but 
there is certainly something mysterious and 
startling about her.” 

“Startling enough, as the count would tell 
you,” said d@’Arbino, “The Yellow Mask 
has been responsible for his loss of spirits 
and change of complexion, and now she has 
prevented him even from drinking his 
wine.” 

“T can’t account for it,” said Fabio, look- 
ing round him uneasily; “but this is the 
third room into which she has followed me— 
the third time she has seemed to fix her eyes 
on me alone, I suppose my nerves are hardly 
in a fit state yet for masked balls and adven- 
tures: the sight of her seems to chill me. 
Who can she be ?” 

“Tf she followed me a fourth time,” said 
Finello, “I should insist on her unmasking.” 

“And suppose she refused?” asked his 
friend. 

“Then I should take her mask off for her.” 

“It is impossible to do that with a woman,” 
said Fabio. “I prefer trying to lose her in 
the crowd. Excuse me, gentlemen, if I leave 
you to finish the wine, and then to meet me, 
if you like, in the great ball-room.” 

He retired as he spoke, put on his mask, 
and joined the dancers immediately, taking 
care to keep always in the most crowded 
corner of the apartment. For some time 
this plan of action proved successful, and he 
saw no more of the mysterious yellow domino. 
Ere, long, however, some new dances were 
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arranged in which the great majority of the 


persons in the ball-room took part; the 
figures resembling the old English country 
dances in this respect, that the ladies and 
gentlemen were placed in long rows opposite 
to each other. The sets consisted of about 
twenty couples each, placed sometimes across, 
and sometimes along the apartment ; and the 
spectators were all required to move away on 
either side, and range themselves close to the 
walls. As Fabio among others complied with 
this necessity, he looked down a row of 
dancers waiting during the performance of 
the orchestral prelude ; and there, watching 
him again, from the opposite end of the lane 
formed by the gentlemen on one side and the 
ladies on the other, he saw the Yellow 
Mask. 

He moved abruptly back towards another 
row of dancers, placed at right angles to the 
first row; and there again, at the opposite 
end of the gay lane of brightly-dressed figures, 
was the Yellow Mask. He slipped into the 
middle of the room; but it was only to find 
her occupying his former position near the 
wall, and still, in spite of his disguise, watch- 
ing him through row after row of dancers, 
The persecution began to grow intolerable ; 
he felt a kind of angry curiosity mingling 
now with the vague dread that had hitherto 
oppressed him. Finello’s advice recurred to 
his memory ; and he determined to make the 
woman unmask at all hazards. With this 


intention he returned to the supper-room in 
which he had left his friends, 

They were gone, probably to the ball-room 
to look for him. Plenty of wine was still left 
on the side-board ; and he poured himself 


out a glass. Finding that his hand trembled 
as he did so, he drank several more glasses in 
quick succession, to nerve himself for the ap- 
sroaching encounter with the Yellow Mask. 
hile he was drinking, he expected every 
moment to see her in the looking-glass again ; 
but she never appeared—and yet he felt 
almost certain that he had detected her glid- 
ing out after him when he left the ball- 
room. 

He thought it possible that she might be 
waiting for him in one of the smaller apart- 
ments; and taking off his mask walked 
through several of them, without meeting her, 
until he came to the door of the refreshment 
room in which Nanina and he had recognised 
each other. The waiting-woman behind the 
table, who had first spoken to him, caught 
sight of him now, and ran round to the 
door. 

“Don’t come in and speak to Nanina 
again,” she said, mistaking the purpose which 
had brought him to the door. “What with 
frightening her first and making her cry 
afterwards, you have rendered her quite unfit 
for her work. The steward is in there at this 
moment; very good-natured, but not very 
sober. He says she is pale and red-eyed and 
not fit to be a shepherdess any longer, and 
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that, as she will not be missed now, she may 


go home if she likes. We have got her an 
old cloak, and she is going to try and slip 
through the rooms unobserved, to get down 
stairs and change her dress, Don’t speak to 
her, pray—or you will only make her cry 
again, and what is worse, make the steward 
fancy—” 

She stopped at that last word, and pointed 
suddenly over Fabio’s shoulder. 

“The Yellow Mask!” she exclaimed, “Oh, 
sir! draw her away into the ball-room, and 
give Nanina a chance of getting out!” 

Fabio turned directly, and approached the 
Mask, who, as they looked at each other, 
slowly retreated before him. The waiting- 
woman, seeing the yellow figure retire, 
hastened back to Nanina in the refreshment- 
room. 

Slowly the masked woman retreated from 
one apartment to another till she entered a 
corridor, brilliantly lit up and beautifully or- 
namented with flowers. On the right hand, 
this corridor led to the ball-room : on the left, 
to an ante-chamber at the head of the palace 
staircase. The Yellow Mask went on a few 
paces towards the left; then stopped. The 
bright eyes fixed themselves as before on 
Fabio’s face, but only for a moment. He 
heard a light step behind him, and then he 
saw the eyes move. Following the direction 
they took he turned round, |and discovered 
Nanina, wrapped up in the old cloak which 
was to enable her to get down stairs unob- 
served, 

“Oh, how can I get out! how can I get 
out!” cried the girl shrinking back affright- 
edly, as she saw the Yellow Mask. 

“That way,” said Fabio, pointing in the 
direction of the ball-room. “ Nobody will 
notice you in the cloak; it will only be 
thought some new disguise.” He took her 
arm, as he spoke, to reassure her; and 
continued in a whisper,—‘ Don’t forget 
to-morrow.” 

At the same moment he felt a hand laid 
on him. It was the hand of the masked 
woman, and it put him back from Nanina. 
In spite of himself, he trembled at her touch, 
but still retained presence of mind enough to 
sign to the girl to make her escape. With a 
look of eager inquiry in the direction of the 
Mask, and a half-suppressed exclamation of 
terror, she obeyed him, and hastened away 
towards the ball-room. 

“We are alone,” said Fabio, confronting 
the gleaming black eyes, and reaching out 
his hand resolutely towards the Yellow 
Mask. “Tell me who you are, and why you 
follow me, or I will uncover your face, and 
solve the mystery for myself.” 

The woman pushed his hand aside, and 
drew back a few paces, but never spoke a 
word. He followed her. There was not an 
instant to be lost, for just then the sound of 
footsteps hastily approaching the corridor 
became audible. 
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. Now or never,” he whispered to himself, 
‘and snatched at the mask. 

His arm was again thrust aside; but 
this time the woman raised her disengaged 
hand at the same moment, and removed the 
yellow mask. 

The lamps shed their soft light full on her 
face. 

It was the face of his dead wife. 


Signor Andrea d’Arbino, searching vainly 
through the various rooms in the palace 
for Count Fabio d’Ascoli, and trying, as 
a last resource, the corridor leading to 
the ball-room and grand staircase, dis- 
covered his friend lying on the floor in a 
swoon, without any living creature near him. 
Determining to avoid alarming the guests, if 
possible, d’Arbino first sought help in the 
ante-chamber. He found there the mar- 
quis’s valet, assisting the Cavaliere Finello 
(who was just taking his departure) to put 
on his cloak. 

While Finello and his friend carried Fabio 
to an open window in the ante-chamber, the 
valet pavers some iced-water. This simple 
remedy, and the change of atmosphere, 

roved enough to restore the fainting man to 

is senses, but hardly—as it seemed to his 
friends—to his former self. They noticed a 
change to blankness and stillness in his face, 
and, when he spoke, an indescribable altera- 
tion in the tone of his voice. 

“T found you in a room in the corri- 
dor,” said d’Arbino. “ What made you 
faint? Don’t you remember? Was it the 
heat ?” 

Fabio waited for a moment, painfully 
collecting his ideas. He looked at the 
valet; and Finello signed to the man to 
withdraw. 

“Was it the heat?” repeated d’Arbino., 

“No,” answered Fabio, in strangely-hushed, 
steady tones. . “I have seen the face that was 
behind the Yellow Mask.” 

“Well ?” 

“Tt was the face of my dead wife.” 

“Your dead wife !” 

“When the mask was removed I saw her 
face. Not as I remember it in the pride of 
her youth and beauty—not even as I re- 
member her on her sick-bed—but as I re- 
member her in her coffin.” 

“Count! for God’s sake rouse yourself! 
Collect your thoughts—remember where you 
are—and free your mind of its horrible delu- 
sien.” 

“Spare me all remonstrances—I am not fit 


“We will help you in everything,” said. 
D’Arbino, soothingly. “Trust in us to the 
end, What do you wish to do first ?” 

“The figure must have gone through this 
room. Let us descend the staircase, and ask 
the servants if they have seen it pass.” 

(Both d’Arbino and Finello remarked that 
he did not say Her). 

They inquired down to the very court- 
yard. Not one of the servants had seen the 
Yellow Mask. 

The last resource was the porter at the 
outer gate. They applied to him; and in 
answer to their questions, he asserted that he 
had most certainly seen a lady in a yellow 
domino and mask drive away, about half an 
hour before, in a hired coach. 

“Should you remember the coachman 
again ?” asked d’Arbino, 

“Perfectly ; he is anold friend of mine.” 

“ And you know where he lives?” 

“Yes, as well as I know where I do.” 

“Any reward you like, if you can get 
somebody to mind your lodge, and can take 
us to that house.” 

In a few minutes they were following the 

orter through the dark, silent streets, “ We 
nad better try the stables first,” said the 
man. “My friend the coachman will hardly 
have had time to do more than set the lady 
down, We shall most likely catch him just 
putting up his horses.” 

The porter turned out to be right. On 
entering the stable-yard, they found that. 
the empty coach had just driven into it. 

“You have been taking home a lady in a 
yellow domino from the masquerade,” said 
d’Arbino, putting some money into the 
coachman’s hand. 

“Yes, sir; I was engaged by that lady 
for the evening—engaged to drive her to the 
ball, as well as to drive her home. 

“ Where did you take her from ?” 

“From a very extraordinary place—from 
the gate of the Campo Santo.” 

“ During this colloquy, Finello and d’Arbino 
had been standing with Fabio between them, 
each giving him an arm. The instant the 
last answer was given, he reeled back with a 
ery of horror, 

“Where have you taken her to now?” 
asked d’Arbino. He looked about him ner- 
vously as he put the question and spoke, for 
the first time in a whisper. 

“To the Campo Santo, again,” sail the 
coachman. 

Fabio suddenly drew his arms out of the 
arms of his friends, and sank to his knees on 


to bear them. My life has only one object|the ground, hiding his face. From some 
now—the pursuing of this mystery to the end.| broken ejaculations which escaped him, it 


Will you help me? I am scarcely fit to act 
for myself.” 

He still spoke in the same unnaturally 
hushed, deliberate tones. D’Arbino and 
Finello exchanged glances behind him as he 
“rose from the sofa on which he had hitherto 
been lying. 


seemed as if he dreaded that his senses were 
leaving him, and that he was praying to be 
preserved in his right mind. 

“Why is he so violently agitated?” said 
Finello, eagerly, to his friend. 

“Hush!” returned the other. “ You heard 
him say that when he saw the face behind 
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the Yellow Mask, it was the face of his dead 


“Yes! But what then?” 
“His wife was buried in the Campo Santo.” 





A LEGAL FICTION. 


Tuer is no fiction in the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, in the Memoirs of the Baron 
Munchausen, or in the Journey to the Moon, 
more wildly extravagant than some of the 
fictions of English law. Perversions of truth 
and nature, more grotesque than the griffins 
and dragons of old story-books ,have, for ages, 
been poured forth out of the tight curls and | 
hoary records of that rusty institution. Some 
have been slowly and painfully worn away 
from the rock of bigotry by the droppings of 
common-sense ; but others remain, which no 
power of ridicule, no amount of conviction, | 
no strength of reasoning, can overcome. | 
Amongst them, few represent injustice pushed 
to the extreme of absurdity more vividly than | 
that legal fiction—an English wife. 

Neither statute law nor equity law can be 
brought to acknowledge that the spring of | 





| cannot legally 


]the husband deserted his wife ; claimed the 
wife ?” | 


baby born after his desertion ; and left her 
to learn its death from the newspapers. In 
all these cases, the claim of the father was 
held to be indisputable. There was no law 
then to help the mother, as there is no law 
now to help the wife. It is only recently 
that this has been altered, so as to give a wife 
a partial power over her children. 

Having nothing for herself, the wife can 
leave nothing to others: consequently, if she 
make a will, it is void ; and if she made a will 
before marriage, that ceremony annulsit. She 
claim her own earnings, 
whether she weed potatoes, or paint pictures, 
or mangle linen, or educate other people’s 
children, or make shirts, or sing operas, or 
knit purses, or write poems. Every farthing 


|she gains belongs to her husband ; and, if the 


employer pay her without his sanction, he 
can compella second payment to himself. The 
English wife cannot make a contract with 
her husband binding upon him ; her signature 
to any bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation, 
is so much wasted ink. Any person may pub- 
licly vilify, libel, cheat her—do, in short, any 


our being and of our best affections lives and | injury to her, out of the reach of the crimi- 
breathes in that part of Great Britain called | nal law—with impunity, if her husband re- 
England. Law is totally blind to its exist- fuse to prosecute the offender. She must not 
ence within that limit. There are English | leave her husband’s house under the cruellest 


daughters, sisters, aunts, nieces, widows and | persecution, and he may force her out of any 
mistresses. There are also English mothers, other house with, if he pleases, the aid of the 
—they having been recently brought within | police. 


If she be accused of infidelity, and 
the range of the Great Owl’s vision—but her alleged lover be sued for pecuniary 
there are no English wives. The proclaiming damages—in accordance with a chivalrous 
of bans in an English church is a proclama-|custom of this country—she is allowed no 
tion of outlawry—a due notice that the|voice in the proceedings, although it is 
woman is to be banned from the protection of her reputation that is always the point in 
the law. When she marries, she dies ; being | discussion, She cannot claim support as a 
handed over to be buried in her husband’s | matter of personal right from her husband ; 
arms, or pounded and pummelled into the for, although, nominally, he is bound to 
grave with his arms. Not only she herself,| maintain her, he is not bound to fer 














but every semblance of property she pos-| 
sesses, is handed over to her lord; unless | 
she has previously passed it away to some-| 
body else. In the curious eye of the law 
(which does not see her, but sees her natural 
or acquired rights plainly enough to deprive 
her of them) a wife—like a convict—cannot 
have or hold one iota of anything that has 


to do so; he is only bound to the country ; 
and to see that she does not cumber the 
parish. If parochial relief be denied her, 
because she has help from friends, or for other 
sufficient reason, he need not contribute a 
sixpence towards her support, however large 
the fortune she may have brought him, and 
which he enjoys. 








value. Even the clothes she wears at the 
altar, the ornaments with which her friends 
have decked her, the ring the bridegroom 
pretends to give her, belong to him from that 
time forward. The law does not forbid him 
to cut off the hair of her head, and to sell it! of parliament. Even if there be riches, the 
to adorn the heads of other women. Time| wife cannot divorce the husband, except 
was, when her very children might be torn| under circumstances of extreme atrocity— 
from her breast, without any fault on her|only four cases of the kind having been 
part. There is one instance in which a hus-| successful in a century—although the hus- 
band did actually seize and carry away a| band can divorce the wife. “In lower life 
suckling infant, as his wife sate nursing it in| a respectable tradesman was tried for bigamy, 
her own mother’s house. Another, in which| and convicted. The second wife deposed, that 
the husband being himself in prison for|}he had courted her for six years; had no 
debt, gave his wife’s legitimate child to the| money with her; on the contrary, supplied ° 
woman he cohabited with. A third, (in| her with money since his apprehension ; had 


| which the parties were of high rank), where! always been very kind; and that they had a 


The short cut to the Gordian knot of mise- 
|ries, Divorce, is impossible either to wife or 
| husband, unless the wife or husband, yearning 
for that release from misery, can command 
several thousand pounds to obtain an act 
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child of his residing with them. The undi- 
voreed wife was living with an omnibus man, 
and had been in a lunatic asylum. Mr. 
Russell Gurney, in deciding the case, ob- 
served, with epigrammatic truth, that ‘this 
was one of those unfortunate cases, in which, 
in the present state of the law, if a man 
was not possessed of wealth, he had no| 
power to remedy his situation:’ and know-| 
ing (as we do know), that if, instead of| 
plain Mr. Gray and obscure Mary Adams, 
these people had been Lord Grayton and Lady | 
Mary, we should simply have had ‘ Grayton’s 
Divorce Bill’ going quietlythrough the House 
of Lords, we can scarcely wonder if murmurs 
arise against this wonderful system of legisla- 
tion, Another case: A Mrs. Adsett claimed 
support from her husband, a gun-maker. The 
husband very coolly informed the magistrate 
that he could not support her ; on the con- 
trary, for some months she had supported 
him; but she might come back to him, 
The wife replied that he had a mistress, and 
she had three children. The magistrates 
remarked that they were very sorry, but the 
wife must goto the home provided for her, mis- 
tress or no mistress—the law of England not 
making that a ground of special protection.”* 

If anything could add to the ridicule and 
absurdity of this part of the law, it is the 
fact that, although it is law in England, it is 
not law in Scotland. In that country divorce 
is obtainable by a simple process, and is 
open to the appeal of either party. A wife 
accused of infidelity defends herself when 
her presumed paramour may be prosecuted : 
her property is protected; alimony is allotted 
to her; and her clothes and “ paraphernalia ” 
cannot be seized by the husband. 

What golden magic is there in the silver 
Tweed that, dividing the Scottish from the | 
English matron, throws over the one the | 
shield of the law, and overlooks the other 
as a legal fiction? The opponents to easy 
and equal divorce declare, with trembling 
voice and prophetic solemnity, that it would 
be productive of the grossest immorality. 
Therefore, England is virtuous, and “Cale- 
donia, stern and wild,” a nursery of vice. 
Everybody who knows that hot-blooded 
nation, knows that, solely in consequence 
of its protection of women, it is a land 
dedicated to Cupid. “Statues of Venus 
are set up in all the principal squares 
of Edinburgh. The marriage-tie is a mere 
true lovers’ knot. The ladies who present 
themselves at Holyrood are triumphant Mes- 
salinas. And on the decks of the emigrant 
vessels which crowd the harbour of Leith, 
groups of melancholy cast-off husbands may 
be seen, bidding reproachful farewell to that 
inhospitable country where they only exist to 
be repudiated!” * The Scotch ladies will deny 
their guilt. They will deny that the upper | 





| 
| 


Marriage and Divorce Bill. 
p. 43. 


* Letter to the Queen on Lord Chancellor Cranworth’s | 
l 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
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classes of their nation have proved themselves 
more immoral than the upper classes in Eng- 
land. They will prove, thatin five years, only 
twenty Scottish couples have availed them- 
selves of the privilege of divorce. In vain. The 
Lord Chancellor and the House of Peers have 
pronounced that, to permit women in England 
to enjoy the privileges accorded to women in 
Scotland, would be productive of the grossest 
immorality and of multitudinous divorce. 

Nevertheless, the Solicitor-General pro- 
mises to acknowledge the existence of English 
wives, some of these fine days. He said he 
would bring forward a measure with that object 
immediately after the Easter recess, But 
Easter, Whitsuntide, Midsummer, have passed, 
and still the English matron remains a legal 
fiction. 

If the eloquence, energy, and wrongs of one 
English wife could dispel it, her sisters in 
adversity would not have to wait until after 
“Parliament had expressed an opinion on the 
Testamentary Jurisdiction Bill” (the Greek 
Calends to which the Solicitor-General post- 
poned the matter from Easter, or Whitsuntide, 
or any other definite time), until the eye of 
the law condescends to open itself to their 
existence. The spirited letter to the Queen 
which we have here quoted—written by a 
lady whose statements of her own case include 
almost every moral wrong and deprivation, 


| suffered in her own person, that a wife can be 


subjected to—ought to give such a stimulus to 
public opinion and sense of riglit, as will 
hasten the slow operations of law-making. 


COUNTY GUY, 


Str Watrer Scorr has a refrain to one of 
his charming ballads, in the form of an inter- 
rogation. The guests are met; the bride is 
ready (as far as I can recollect), but the bride- 
groom is missing; and the poet plaintively 
asks ; 

Where is county Guy ?” 


I shall be glad to inform the literary execu- 
tors and assigns of the Wizard of the North 
of the whereabouts of the Guy so anxiously 
inquired after. It needs not an advertise- 
ment in the second column of the Times to 
move him to return to his allegiance. County 
Guy is to be found, in great variety of form, 
and in most flourishing condition in the County 
Militia. 

Now, I do not object abstractedly to Guys 
in their proper place. If bigotry and intole- 
rance never found a more dangerous outlet 
for their cruel passions, than the forlorn straw- 
stuffed old scare-crow, with steeple hat, pipe 
in mouth, outward turned fingers, and inward 
turned toes, that with dark lantern and 
matches, and doggrel rhymes, is paraded about 
London, every tifth of November, we should 
hear far less about Maynooth, and Peter Dens, 
Orange processions, and the Scarlet Woman, 


* Mrs. Norton’s Letter. 
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I don’t mind a Guy stuck on a pole, in a field, 
to frighten the crows away. I can bear with 
that Guy of Guys, the serjeant-at-arms, when, 
with a gilt poker over his shoulder, he pre- 
cedes Black-rod to the table of the house, 
with a message from the Lords. He is, there, 
the right Guy in the right place. Guildhall, 
too, is properly graced by the two Guy Giants, 
Gog and Magog. So isa pantomime by the 
Guys in huge masks. But I must, and do 
solemnly protest against the introduction of 
the Guy element into the British Army. I 
think it foul scorn that the brave men who 
are ready to spill their blood for us like water, 
as their brethren in the line have already 
done, and to carry the glory of the meteor 
flag of England to the ends of the earth, should 
be swathed—for they are not dressed—in ha- 
biliments needlessly and offensively ugly and 
ridiculous. 

A year since, I essayed, in “Mars ala 
Mode,” * to point out the errors into which we 
were in danger of running. Cheerfully ad- 
mitting the necessity for an immediate and 
radical reform of the dress and accoutrements 
of the army ; recognising in all their indefensi- 
bility the abominations of the stock, the 
coatee, the tight shoulder straps, the heavy 
shakos, the unwieldy brown bess ; I yet fore- 
saw how our glorious routiners would run— 
straight as a bull at a gate—into the opposite 
extreme ; how, while reforming, they would 
destroy ; how, while simplifying, they would 
uglify. Behold the result. Routine, clothing 
boards, sealed patterns, army tailors, have 
done their work. The tailor’s goose has 
cackled, and we have an army of Guys. 

Let any man walk the streets of 
any county town, or of the suburbs of the 
metropolis, and look at the Militia, The eye 
hath not seen, the ear hath not heard of, such 
Guys. They can’t help being raw lads, loutish 
in aspect and awkward in gait. Time and the 
drill sergeant will set all that right. I grant 
the tunic in which the militiaman is dressed, 
properly fashioned and proportioned, is a 
sensible, serviceable garment: but, shades of 
good taste, symmetry and common-sense! is 
there any necessity for the unhappy County 
Guy to wear a hideous blanket-rag which is 
in shape neither a tunic, a frock, a blouse, a 
smock, a jacket, a jerkin, nor a vest, but 
which vacillates imbecilely between all these 
stools, and must fall to the ground at last, as 
a preposterous absurdity? Is there anything 
in the articles of war that renders it im- 
perative for this miscalled tunic to be dyed a 
dingy brickdust colour—like a bad wine stain 
or an old iron-mould—and for the monstrosity 
to be finished off with facings that give the 
wretched militiaman the appearance of having 
asore throat. Where is Mr.D.R. Hay and his 
theory of the harmony of colours? Where is 
the School of Design? Where are the com- 
missioners of nuisances? Is there any passage 


in the Queen’s Regulations that points out as 











* Vol. x., page 193, 
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necessary to the good discipline of the army 
that the militiaman’s tunic shall not fit him, 
and that, in accordance with the approved 
Treasury Bench system of the square men 
being put into the round holes, the tall men 
should be put into the short men’s coats, and 
vice versi? Why, because military costume 
is so reformed, should the miserable militia- 
man be thrust into shrunken trousers, baggy 
at the knees, and too short in the calf? Why 
should his head be extinguished by an un- 
successful modification of the Albert hat ? 

Why should he be made ten thousand times 
more forlorn and ludicrous in appearance 
than Bombastes’ army, than any of Falstaff’s 
ragged regiment; than any of the awkward 
squad ? 

It would be quite bad enough if things 
ended here; but County Guy, brave fellow, 
is ready to volunteer into the line, the cavalry, 
or the guards, so the costume of the line, the 
cavalry, and the guards has been expressly 
Guyified to suit him. I have seen stalwart 
sergeants in line regiments—erst trim sol- 
dierly men—wandering furtively about the 
recruiting districts in the purlieus of West- 
minster, in the new costume, and manifestly 
ashamed. When Louis Napoleon went to 
the City I saw, in his escort, some cavalry 
officers dressed in the new costume. They 
hovered in appearance somewhere between 
foreign couriers, horse-riders at Franconi’s, 
and Lord Mayors’ postilions. Only last 
Sunday, crossing Trafalgar Square, I saw the 
Foot Guards marching home to their bar- 
racks on their way from Church. I declare 
that their appearance gave mé the horrors for 
the rest of the day. Their “togs” (no word 
out of the domain of slang will at all convey 
an idea of their ugliness), ill-made, ill-fitting, 
their bearskins, so boastfully cut down awhile 
since, manifestly more cumbrous and un- 
shapely than before. There was one juvenile 
officer—quite a little boy—who slunk along ; 
his head, poor child—aching and fevered, 
perhaps, by last night’s Haymarket frolics— 
quite buried and weighed down by his enor- 
mous muff-cap. When the regiment, on an 
omnibus passing, broke into a quick, running. 
step, to see this little officer trotting across 
the square, his little legs kicking up the 
dust, his puny sword flickering in his hand, 
and the skirts flip-flapping in the summer 
breeze, was a sight to make the friends of 
bad taste laugh. 
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